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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEw York, N. Y., Post OFFIce JUNE 29, 1895. 


Vor. LXVI. 


HOW ADVERTISING MADE 
THE “VICTOR” FAMOUS. 





BUILDING A GREAT BUSINESS FROM 
NOTHING IN TEN YEARS BY CARE- 
FUL ADVERTISING — METHODS OF 
DISTRIBUTION — MAINTAINING 
PRICES—“ROAST BEEF’ AND “DES- 
SERT’ IN ADVERTISING. 





By Paul Lewis 

The very magnitude of the Vic- 
tor talking machine business is 
amazing, and when it is consid- 
ered that this vast business was 
built up from nothing in ten 
years, there is an example that 
should fire the heart of .every 
maker and seller of goods in 
America, however humble he may 
be. 

The inventor of the Victor is 
Eldridge R. Johnson, now presi- 
dent of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. Ten years ago 
he had a tiny shop in Camden, 
where he tinkered over his inven- 
tion in spare moments and finally 
brought it to the point where it 
could be patented and marketed. 
Patents were obtained and Mr. 
Johnson began manufacturing in 
a small way. 

Very small indeed—about ten 
machines were built the first year. 
Scratchy, wheezy machines they 
were, about as much like the pres- 
ent Victor as a penny whistle is 
like a pipe organ. 

By and by it became noised 
about among advertising men in 
Philadelphia that a man in a little 
shop over in Camden was making 
a new-fangled talking machine 
which he was thinking of adver- 
tising. Most of the ad men didn’t 
think much of the prospect. “He 
has no money,” they reported. 
Few were interested. 

One of these few was F. Wallis 
Armstrong whose firm, Powers & 
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Armstrong, was then new in the 
agency field. Armstrong had an 
open eye for advertising poten- 
tialities and he thought he saw 
possibilities in this. He sought 
and obtained the job of advertis- 
ing the new talking machine, al- 
teady christened “The Victor,” 
and his firm has handled virtual-_y 
all the Victor advertising ever 
since. 

The doubting ad men were 
pretty nearly right about the 
money; the company’s capital was 
pitifully slim. Its chief assets 
were the machine itself, the ability 
and abounding faith of the in- 
ventor, and a trade-mark picture 
of a dog peeking intently into the 
horn of a talking machine, listen- 
ing to “His Master’s Voice.” 

This trade-mark, in which the 
human interest element is so 
strong as to appeal instantly to 
everyone, has appeared in every 
Victor advertisement that has 
been printed. Thus it is seen that 
the dog is as old as the Victor 
itself and as inseparable from it 
in actual history. as it is: in the 
minds of newspaper and magazine 
readers throughout the land. 

“Most advertising men give too 
much credit to the dog as an idea 
in itself,” says Armstrong. “It is 
not so much its character but the 
use made of it that counts. It is 
like the picture exhibition ar- 
ranged by a publisher in a promi- 
nent gallery in New York. An- 
other publisher laughed at. the dis- 
play. ‘Why, I have better pic- 
tures in my cellar,’ he said. Prob- 
ably so, but they weren’t doing 
him any good. There are lots of 
trade-marks in cellars, perhaps 
some as good as the Victor dog. 
But we’ve never shut the dog in 
the cellar.” 

Quite the contrary. The dog 
appears not only in all magazine 
and newspaper advertising but on 
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every machine, every horn, every 
one of the millions of records dis- 
tributed annually, and on _ all 
boxes, circulars and literature ad- 
vertising to the trade. 

Modeled likenesses of the dog 
in endless number have been used 
in window displays. He has been 
cast in plaster, in bronze, and 
even in gold. 

But before this winning pup had 
his chance to ingratiate himself 
into so many hearts, there were 
some trying struggles in the little 
machine shop. The new concern 
was pitifully short on capital. 

The way to market seemed 
long and difficult. Yet both John- 
son, the inventor and manufac- 
turer, and Leon F. Douglass, gen- 
eral manager of the company, who 
had charge of the selling end 
from the beginning, had not only 
an abounding faith in the Victor 
itself but in the policy of consis- 
tent advertising. 

Armstrong did not find it nec- 
essary to use argument for adver- 
tising. These two men were will- 
ing and anxious to advertise, to 
put into publicity every dollar 
they could spare without taking 
it out of the product. 

They had the kind of faith on 
which great advertising successes 
are built. In the words of Mr. 
Armstrong, they were inoculated 
with the very germs of advertis- 
ing. When they could spare a 
hundred dollars above the cost of 
production they put it in print- 
ers’ ink. And they didn’t expect 
to get back a hundred and fifty 
dollars for it the next month. It 
was not that kind of faith. When 
they could spare two hundred dol- 
lars they put that in and when 
three hundred dollars, they put 
that in. Their faith was this: 
that if they said Victor Talking 
Machine often enough, long 
enough and plain enough to the 
people who run and read, there 
would come a time when no one 
could think of a talking machine 
without thinking of the Victor. 
That was the belief of Mr. John- 
son and of Mr. Douglass, and it 
has become the idea of every 
prominent official in the Victor 
Company, without exception. 

The advertising necessarily be- 


gan in a very small way. “Less 
than two hundred dollars a month 
at first, and by the month,” says 
Armstrong. Gradually the 
amount was increased and by and 
by a percentage appropriation was 
made, based on the increase of 
business during the preceding 
year. During every one of the 
nine years the sum spent on ad- 
vertising has been increased, al- 
though for six of these years suc- 
cessively the factory was never 
within two months of being able 
to fill the orders on file. At the 
beginning of 1908, right in the 
middle of the panic period, when 
it looked as if the factory output 
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at best might overtake the orders, 
Mr. Johnson increased the adver- 
tising appropriation 75 per cent. 
And still it was well within the 
percentage based on the growth 
of business during the preceding 
year. As a matter of fact, that 
percentage has never been reached 
since the first two or three years, 
although it has not been the fault 
of Mr. Johnson. He would dou- 
ble it if he could persuade the 
men immediately in charge of the 
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The Adult’s Mul- 
tiplicity of 
Cares 





THE AVERAGE ADULT HAS SO MUCH 
TO THINK ABOUT—OR THINKS HE 
HAS—THAT IT IS USUALLY HARD 
FOR ADVERTISING TO REACH AND 
AFFECT HIM. THERE IS A VULNER- 
ABLE PERIOD. THIS TELLS WHEN. 





Have you ever considered the 
Multiplicity of Cares of the Aver- 
age Adult? 

Have you ever thought of the 
Life Satiety that fills the average 
man or woman ofttimes at thirty 
years of age? 

Do you know that the average 
Adult’s brain becomes unimpres- 
sionable, less retentive of new 
things—that it is prone to hark 
back to earlier impressions and as- 
sociations ? 

Well, these are facts, and they 
have this to do with advertising: 

The Buying Impression you 
seek to create for your Product or 
Article has to pass the obstacles 
of Multiplied Cares to reach the 
Average Adult Brain—and then it 
finds an unsympathetic recipient— 
it reaches a tablet that has had 
scores of messages written and 
erased—there’s little clean space 
for yours. 

* * * 

The young mind is the one for 
your message, Mr. Advertiser. 

For in the young mind the tab- 
lets have been little erased—there’s 
plenty of clean space for your 
message. 

Think how you were affected in 
your younger days by the adver- 
tiser’s message. 

Are not those earlier impres- 
sions indelibly imprinted on your 
mind—don’t they carry an Eternal 
Appreciation for the Product ad- 
vertised ? 

Haven’t the Products, if they 
have been consistently and prop- 
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erly exploited since, a generation’s 
advance on any competing Prod- 
ucts that might be launched now? 
They certainly have, and rightly 
$0. 
ae 


_ Have you ever thought of Build- 
ing an Appreciation for your 
Product on the firm and everlast- 
ing good-will of the young, sym- 
pathetic and retentive mind? 

It’s not a difficult matter—reach 
the 700,000 readers of The Ameri- 
can Boy. 

You'll not only build for Fu- 
tures, Mr. Advertiser—you'll profit 
while you build. 

One of our Advertisers (name 
furnished on request) obtained a 
National Distribution for his 
Product—the live co-operation of 
his dealers and the enthusiastic re- 
gard of his salesmen for his Prop- 
osition and his Product, and big 
monthly Direct Cash Sales— 
through The American Boy alone. 

That’s building futures on Pres- 
ent Profits, isn’t it? 

o* * * 


And it’s logical, too. 

For when you consider the 140,- 
000 boy and young man subscrib- 
ers to The American Boy— 

When you remember that where 
“there’s a boy there’s a family”— 
and that 700,000 boys, girls, men 
and women read The American 
Boy, then you'll realize the where- 
fore of its Advertising Potency. 

Remember, we have no advertis- 
ing solicitors to Bias or Sway 
your business judgment on The 
American Boy. 

We can only present you with 
the cold, dry, clear and unpreju- 
diced array of facts. 

Wouldn’t you like them to con- 
sider?: It might pay you to know, 
as it has paid other advertisers to 
know. 

We'll be glad to send you full 
details if you write us. Please 
write today. 


THE 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
J. COTNER, Sec. and Treas. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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advertising to spend more than 
they think can be used to advan- 
tage. When he was shown the 
first Victor double spread in the 
Saturday Evening Post, which, by 
the way, was the first two-page 
advertisement ever printed in that 
publication, he said: “Why, we 
ought to do that every month.” 

No one who knows cares to 
make public how much the Victor 
Company is spending this year. 
But double spreads and_ back 
pages and four-color inserts cost 
money, and there is a great vol- 
ume of supplementary advertising 
as well. 

Yet there has been “no robbing 
of Peter to pay Paul.” Not a 
penny for advertising has been 
taken from the quality of the 
product. Mr. Johnson takes care 
of that, too. The laboratory and 
the factory are his especial 
charges. He is willing to leave 
the advertising and selling to 
others providing they don’t ne- 
glect the publicity end; but he is 
the inventor, the machinist, the 
manufacturer, and his active mind 
directs not only the working of 
the large manufacturing plant but 
the constant experimenting to dis- 
cover improvements. The Victor 
Company is a spendthrift on its 
laboratory. If any man has an 
idea that will better the quality 
of the Victor, he has a job wait- 
ing for him in Camden and he 
can name his own salary. A large 
force of chemists and machinists 
are constantly employed in exper- 
imentation. It is this policy which 
has developed from the first 
wheezy Victor, the Victrola and 
the wonderful Auxetophone of to- 
day 

A considerable fortune goes into 
the making of new records every 
year. The world’s greatest sing- 
ers, including Caruso, Melba, Tet- 
razzini, Sembrich, Eames, Calvé 
and Farrar, and scores of others, 
sing regularly before the record- 
ing machine in the Camden labor- 
atory. Twelve of these artists re- 
ceive in operatic work between 
$1,000 and $4,500 each for every 
performance, aggregating more 
than $27,000. 

Famous bands are imported at 
enormous cost. A first-class or- 


chestra and a considerable staff 
of singers are under constant en- 
gagement. 

The Victor Company has been 
occupying new factories as fast as 
they could be erected in the last 
few years. In place of Mr. John- 
son’s little machine shop he now 
has several monster _ buildings, 
with thousands of employees, and 
in every corner he exacts the same 
thoroughness with which he tink- 
ered over his new machine ten 
years ago. 

The selling system which has 
made necessary this enlargement 
of making capacity is based chiefly 
on two principles: First, the most 
thorough advertising possible. 
Second, the absolute maintenance 
of fixed prices. 

The company was fortunate in 
having in its general manager’s 
chair from the beginning a man 
who was as great a genius in the 
selling line as was Johnson in 
manufacturing, Leon’ F. Douglass. 
It was he who established the one- 
price principle and maintained it 
in the face of all kinds of tribula- 
tion. 

At that time the musical instru- 
ment trade was honeycombed with 
fluctuating discounts; as it is yet 
to a certain extent. If you went 
to a retail store you could get a 
discount on anything from a jews- 
harp to a piano, either by hag- 
gling or by representing yourself 
as a student of music. Of course 
the price in the first place was 
generous enough to allow for the 
shrinkage. The dealer obtained 
varying discounts from the whole- 
saler and the factory discounted 
to the jobber according to the 
size of the order and need of 
business. 

Douglass refused to enter this 
morass with his new charge. It 
was decided to fix the price of 
every Victor machine at the fac- 
tory, and maintain that price from 
Maine to California. The brunt 
of the battle fell on Douglass. 

“You can never sell your ma- 
chines,” he was told. Jobbers re- 
fused to buy unless they received 
concessions. Dealers would not 
consent to a fixed-price agree- 
ment. But Douglass persisted and 
won. He sold Victor machines 
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more and more of them, and built 
a system of distribution founded 
on bed-rock, steel-ribbed and but- 
tressed against all attack. 

When the company was yet 
very young and in the struggling 
stage, an order that would have 
put it on easy street was offered 
by the buyer of a big concern on 
the condition of a ten per cent. re- 
duction. Douglass refused it with- 
out a second’s hesitation. That 
buyer vowed he would never han- 
dle a Victor machine. But less 
than four years later he waited 
outside Douglass’s office door two 
hours to place an order, and 
begged for its early delivery. 

The Victor’s output is sold en- 
tirely through jobbers or distri- 
butors, who number 115 in the 
United States, situated in 67 dif- 
ferent cities. One _ distributor 
handles the Canadian business. 
The number of dealers who sell 
Victor machines and records is 
now more than 10,000. To main- 
tain prices, each dealer is required 
to sign a contract in triplicate and 
each jobber in duplicate. One vio- 
lation of the contract places either 
dealer or distributor on the black 
ist. On a second violation the 
offender is cut off altogether. 

Under the guise of a “fire sale” 
a big dealer in New York recent- 
ly advertised to sell Victor ma- 
chines at a reduction of 10 per 
cent. His advertisement occupied 
a page in the New York news- 
papers. He was cut off by wire 
and blacklisted for a year and a 
court injunction was obtained to 
prevent his selling in violation of 
contract. This proceeding was 
fully described, with the court’s 
order, placing the costs on the de- 
fendant, in The Voice of the Vic- 
tor, the house organ which goes 
to every one of the Victor dealers. 
The value of this example as a 
deterrent can be appreciated. 

The company will not sell di- 
rect nor will it make trade deals. 
Some time ago a magazine solic- 
itor confided to Mr. Armstrong 
that he wanted a Victrola. “I'll 
give you the names of ten thou- 
sand dealers who can sell you 
one,” was the reply. “Yes, but 
won't you take magazine space in 
exchange for one?” The company 


would not. It buys space which 
it needs and considers worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar, and 
if any person wants a Victrola he 
goes to a dealer and pays full 
price. Magazine publishers have 
sent checks for machines to Pow- 
ers & Armstrong. They are 
promptly forwarded to the near- 
est dealer. 

The number of Victor dealers 
is now limited. No distributor 
can sign up a new dealer until the 
application has been approved by 
the company. This is done to 
maintain the character of repre- 
sentation and to protect capable 
dealers in their respective terri- 











A “ROAST BEEF” AD. 





tories. Any distributor who sells 
to an unauthorized dealer is held 
to have violated his contract. 

Naturally it would have been 
impossible to build such a distri- 
bution system under ironclad con- 
ditions without the factor of ad- 
vertising, appealing direct to the 
purchaser and forcing dealers and 
distributors into line through self- 
interest. 

It would be worse than carry- 
ing coal to Newcastle to get up in 
a company of advertising men and 
say anything about the character 
of the Victor advertising. 

No campaign is more closely 
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watched than that of the Victor 
talking machine. Yet some per- 
sons have the idea that Victor ads 
are largely a matter of displaying 
beautiful colored pictures of grand 
opera stars and famous bands, 
That idea is all wrong. ‘The first 
Victor ad, and all that were pub- 
lished for many years, talked 
goods and prices almost exclusive- 
ly. Every ad contained a picture 
of a machine, a description and 
the price. That is what Mr. Arm- 
strong calls roast beef in adver- 
tising—the plain, strong facts that 
make the bone and sinew of pub- 
licity. The dessert, as he calls it, 
has come along later in the form 
of beautiful pictures. But even 
now, a large proportion of the ads 
consist of that same kind of solid 
“roast beef” facts. 

There is another reason for ad- 
vertising the opera singers and 
bands. Considerably more than a 
million Victor machines are in use 
to-day. Their owners all buy new 
records. A large proportion of 
the business now is the manufac- 
ture and distribution of records. 
It costs money to bring Melba and 
Caruso and Sousa to the Camden 
laboratory, and this money comes 
back’ through the sale of their 
records to Victor users, probably 
faster than from sales of new ma- 
chines. Thus this advertising ap- 
peals to persons who have already 
bought as well as to prospective 
buyers. Dessert, as well as the 
meat courses, has its uses. 

In addition to the Victor ad- 
vertising in general magazines, 
large space has been used in farm 
papers. In no place is a talking 
machine more appreciated than on 
a farm, where entertainment is at 
a premium. And this class of ad- 
vertising has brought large re- 
turns. All inquiries go to the 
dealers nearest their source. 

Supplementary advertising con- 
sists of posters and figures for 
window displays, booklets, circu- 
lars, catalogues of records, and the 
monthly house organ, The Voice 
of the Victor, which is mailed to 
all dealers and distributors. This 
is a 20-page journal, 9 x 12, print- 
ed on coated paper, and well illus- 
trated. 

The paper is breezy, interesting 


and calculated to stimulate the 
dealer to the point of enthusiasm, 
A better house organ would be 
hard to find. 

One feature of the Victor ad- 
vertising that the company has jp- 
sisted upon is truthfulness. This 
is cited because there was much 
skeptical wagging of heads when 
it was asserted in a large adver- 
tisement that during a Royal Le- 
vee in London the company had 
listened to the. playing of a Vic- 
tor under the delusion that they 
were hearing the singers directly, 
That was true, however, and 
every such instance used has been 
true before it was given. Officers 
of the company, even, have been 
similarly deceived and large 
crowds have gathered about the 
open windows of the laboratory 
in Camden, imagining they were 
hearing some famous singer. They 
were, but through the medium of 
Victor records. 

The latest Victor instrument, 
the marvelous Auxetophone, is 
used for concert purposes in con- 
nection with an orchestra, in many 
large hotels and restaurants, in- 
cluding the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
Café Martin and the Café des 
Beaux Arts, New York; the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, Bingham and Edou- 
ard, Philadelphia; the Fort Pitt 
and Schenley, Pittsburg, and many 
others. When it was first intro- 
duced into the Waldorf-Astoria’s 
afternoon concerts it was screened 
behind a bank of palms in the mu- 
sicians’ gallery. One day when a 
famous director of opera was in 
the hotel corridors, a Caruso rec- 
ord was put on. The impresario 
refused to believe it was not the 
great tenor in the flesh until he 
was shown the machine. Then he 
said, “Oh, to think that such a 
volume of music can come from 
the mere scratching of a tiny nee- 
dle.” 

No one can view the Victor fac- 
tories in Camden to-day and con- 
sider the enormous outlay for ad- 
vertising and the vast system of 
distribution embracing the whole 
country, without similar amaze- 
ment that all that in the brief space 
of nine years has come out of “the 
little machine shop over in Cam 
den.” 
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WHAT ADVERTISING HAS 
DONE FOR AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS. 





FIGURES THAT DISCLOSE THE GREAT 
BENEFIT WHICH ADVERTISING HAS 
BEEN TO PROMINENT ADVERTISERS. 


By Truman A. De Weese 
Director of Publicity, Shred led Wheat 
Company 
Everybody knows how advertis- 
ing helps the magazines, the news- 
papers, the advertising agents and 
the street car and billboard men. 
But what advertising has done for 
the manufacturer is best told by 
the actual figures showing the 
growth of prominent advertising 

concerns, 

The National Phonograph Co., 
organized in 1896, spent $18,000 
two years later for magazine ad- 
vertising. At present it is spend- 
ing in various forms of public- 
ity $250,000 a year, and another 
$200,000 for printed matter to fol- 
low up this advertising. The sales 
for the first year did not exceed 
$100,000, while it is claimed that 
the sales for 1908 show an in- 
crease of one hundredfold. 

The capital stock of the East- 
man Kodak Company in 1888 was 
$300,000. The present issued capi- 
tal is between $25,000,000 and $26,- 
000,000, of which $20,000,000 is 
common and $5,000,000 preferred, 
and its sales are increasing rap- 
idly each year. 

The Angelus was introduced in 
1895 in the form of an interior at- 
tachment for pianos. In 1897 the 
Angelus was brought out in the 
form of a cabinet, but was not ad- 
vertised until 1900, when $10,000 
was appropriated. Since that year 
the advertising appropriation has 
been steadily increased until it 
reached $40,000 in 1906 with net 
sales amounting to $945,340. Since 
1900 the company has practically 
abandoned all manufacture of or- 
gans, and has made the manufac- 
ture of Angelus instruments and 
music rolls its sole business. 

The National Biscuit Company, 
organized in 1897, had a sale of 
$34,000,000 in 1898, and in 1907 
—nine years later—the total sales 
had inéreased to nearly $42,000,- 
000. The total number of stock- 


holders in the company is now 

7.500, of which 2,395 are employees, 
Geer 400 imitations of their trade- 
mark and their names by other 
manufacturers of biscuits have 
been stopped by the company, 
either with or without litigation. 
In ten years the sales show an in- 
crease of 23 per cent., while the 
profits show an increase of 24 per 
cent. 

Jap-a-Lac was put on the mar- 
ket in 1898. The advertising ap- 
propriation for the first year was 
about $1,000, total sales amounting 
to $19,000. The advertising ap- 
propriation for 1908 was $250,000. 

The advertising appropriation of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company 
has been increased at the rate of 
$25.000 to $30,000 a year until it 
is now one of the biggest adver- 
tising appropriations in the coun- 
try. The advertising is adjusted 
to sales on a percentage basis, so 
that the advertising expense is no 
larger year after year, but, if any- 
thing, a little more conservative. 

Pompeian Massage Cream was 
first put on the market in 1902. 
The advertising appropriation for 
the first year was $3,000. A cir- 
cular issued in 1903 spoke of the 
company’s “tremendous advertis- 
ing campaign of $8,000 in ten pub- 
lications,” and announced that The 
Delineator would carry Pompeian 
copy to the extent of three inches! 
Four years later the company was 
announcing to dealers a double 
page spread in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and its advertising ap- 
propriation in 1908 was a little less 
than $175,000. 

It is claimed that the business 
of Swift & Co. for 1908 exceeded 
$24,000,000. 

The first Ingersoll watch was 
put on the market in 1893, and 
for the first year the sales aver- 
aged about 300 watches per day. 
Last year’s output was approxi- 
mately 3,000,000, or between 11,000 
and 12,000 per day, and its annual 
advertising expenditure is consid- 
erably in excess of $100,000. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine 
was first marketed in 1899, with a 
very small advertising appropria- 
tion. In 1908 they sold 14,000 ma- 
chines, and the advertising appro- 
priation was four times what it 
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was in 1905, when they sold 7,808 
machines. 

The Franco-American Food Co. 
first put its products on the mar- 
ket in 1887, starting without any 
capital and confining its adver- 
tising to sampling. As its busi- 
ness grew, it kept on setting 
aside sums for magazine advertis- 
ing. The business has grown so 
that from an output of about 600 
cans per day its present output 
js 30,000 cans, and this year’s 
advertising appropriation is 
$64,000. ; 

The Pierce Automobile Co. be- 
gan business in 1901 with no ad- 
vertising appropriation for the 
first year. It spent $5,000, and 
its total sales were $100,000. In 
1908 its total expenditure for ad- 
vertising was $75,000 for many 
kinds of publicity. Its sales for 
last year were $3,500,0C0. 

The Winton Motor Carriage 
Company, Cleveland, put its first 
machine on the market in 1808, 
spent $250 for advertising that 
year, and made $21,000 worth of 
sales. Its 1908 appropriation was 


$75,000 and its sales totalled 
$2,250,000. ‘ 

The Olds Motor Works, Lan- 
sing, Mich, began business in 
1899 and spent about $575 for ad- 
vertising. In 1903 their sales 
reached $2,216,229, and for 1908 
the sales were $3,119,000. The ad- 
vertising appropriation for last 
year totaled $33,000. 

The Locomobile Company 
spends about $25,000 in the maga- 
zines and $17,000 in the news- 
papers. Their total expenditure 
for advertising of various kinds 
is very much greater, and their 
sales are climbing very rapidly 
each year. 

at eb 

That the Indianapolis News has far 
from suffered by the attack made upon 
it by ex-President Roosevelt is proved 
by the striking record it has since made. 
Its daily paid circulation for February 
was the greatest in its history—90,930; 
and its advertising totaled 1,658.76 
columns. 





Kalispell has raised a fund of $10,000 
for advertising the Flathead Valley in 
order to divert the stream of immigra- 
tion its way. 
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FIGURES ABOUT THE MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS. 





DATA SHOWING THE IMMENSITY 
OF THE BUSINESS NOW DONE BY 
MAIL— CHICAGO'S HEAVY MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS. 


Hints and echoes of the vast- 
ness of the mail order business of 
the country are frequently heard, 
but definite figures have nearly 
always been lacking. For the first 
time in some years figures have 
been disclosed concerning the 
mailings of the largest Chicago 
mail order house, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. This concern, which is by 
no means the only mail order con- 
cern in Chicago, began to mail its 
spring catalogues on March 15th, 
and that mail was as much greater 
than the mailing of any ordinary 
concern as a skyscraper is bigger 
than a log hut. 

Six million catalogues, weighing 
two ounces each, were shipped. 
The total weight was 450 tons. It 
required mail sacks alone to the 
extent of sixty-five tons to hold 
them. If they had been forwarded 
in one lot, thirty full-length cars 
would have been required. How- 
ever, four-fifths of the sacks re- 
quired no handling, except to put 
them off the train at their proper 
place. This mailing broke not 
only all Chicago post-office records 
(and they are something to 
break), but broke also most other 
post-office records in the country, 
it is claimed. Recently the same 
firm mailed in one lot 3,800,000 
catalogues, or 265 tons. 

This mailing is that of one Chi- 
cago mail order house, It does 
not include the enormous mailings 
of the other mail order concerns, 
which in the aggregate are much 
greater than Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
figures. A prominent advertising 
man recently estimated from pretty 
accurate knowledge that each year 
$110,000,000 worth of merchandise 
was bought from Chicago con- 
cerns by mail. On a very con- 
servative estimate of the number 
of people who buy this merchan- 
dise, the estimate reached the fig- 
ures of 2,200,000 families. 

On the authority of Wm. Thomp- 
son, of the Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
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pany, every family in lowa has 
either a Sears-Roebuck or a Mont- 
gomery-Ward catalogue. The 
amount of business done by mail 
order houses can be gauged by 
the fact that Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. alone do about $6,000,000 
worth of business per . month, 
Their catalogue is 1,400 or 1,500 
pages in size, and each one of the 
millions of catalogues mailed 
costs about 25 cents in stamps to 
send out. Nearly 8,000 people are 
employed on a 20-acre plant fill- 
ing orders, and 75 special cata- 
logues and 15 sample books are 
gotten out each season. Mr. 
Sears is, by the way, the largest 
stove manufacturer in the world, 
employing 2,6co people at making 
stoves alone in Newark, Ohio, to 
say nothing of many other fac- 
tories which he owns or controls 

These large mail order houses 
are continually strengthening the 
entire mail order business. They 
are making ordering by mail a 
daily habit throughout the United 
States, to the benefit of not only 
other mail order concerns, but of 
all general advertising. The small- 
est mail order proposition has to- 
day a great many more chances 
of success because of the large 
mail order concerns, and the evi- 
dence of this is seen in the in- 
creasing number of mail order 
concerns doing business. 

The Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
pany, for instance, has shipped 
stoves into literally every com. 
munity in the United States. It 
has shipped stoves to islands in 
the Pacific where the stove had 
to be put in a skiff and rowed for 
miles out in the ocean; and it has 
sold stoves to communities one 
hundred miles from a_ railroad, 
where the stove had to be taken 
apart and carried by pack-horses 
up steep mountain slopes. As fast 
as the large railroads in the West 
have opened new lines and start- 
ed towns, the railroad officials 
have sent the names of these 
towns and other data to the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Company and other 
large mail order advertisers, with 
the hope of getting freight, and 
within a short time the new com- 
munity was buying Kalamazoo 
stoves, etc. 
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Many Advertisers 
Judge 


Farm papers by inquiries; they take time to figure out the actual 
sales and cost per sale. One of the most severe tests for the average 
farm paper is the selling of high priced live stock. A stock breeder 
known to all in his line recently used nine prominent agricultural papers, 
and from an expenditure of $109.60 in American Agriculturist his actual 
sales were $7,979. These sales were obtained at a cost of 1.4%. 
American Agriculturist stood first on his list while the most expensive 
paper made sales of only $40 above what the advertising cost, each sale 
in this paper costing 83%. 

We would be foolish to make the claim that every advertiser could 
do as well as this. You know they cannot and we know they cannot. 
But if your proposition is night, there are no better farm papers for you 
to use than those known as 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


The quarter of a million subscribers to these papers—Orange Judd 
Farmer, American Agriculturist and New England Homestead—feel as 
safe in buying from our advertisers as though they were buying from their 
local store or nearby dealer. They have read our "guarantee" thor- 
oughly. They know our reputation. They know that we do exactly as 
we say, and if they have fault to find with a transaction made they know 
Orange Judd Trio is behind them. Hence, actual sales are made from 
these papers instead of a big bunch of inquiries and no sales. 

It may be well for you to profit by the experience of others. If 
you want data which will help you to make your advertising more profit- 
able, or to enable you to judge intelligently the value of farm paper 
advertising, the entire force of the Orange Judd Trio is at your com- 
mand. It will cost you nothing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Western Office : Headquarters: Eastern Office: 
1448 Marquette Building 439-441 Lafayette Street = 1-57 West Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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WINS ON THE SUBURBAN 
Keene Makes Another Killing 


Read How The Jersey City Evening Journal Made Good 
(Reprinted from Printers’ Ink of March 17, 1909.) 


A HUGE: JEWELRY BUSI- 
NESS THROUGH NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING. 
KEENE, THE NEW YORK JEWELER, 
HIS STRIKING METHODS AND AD- 
VERTISING—FINDS THE SUBURBAN 
NEW YORK PAPERS GREAT TRADE 
BUILDERS — SPENDS $150,000 A 

YEAR IN THEM. 


Mr. Keene spends over $150,000 
a year for advertising—which is 
probably more than any retailing 
jeweler in the country spends— 
and has just completed a success- 
ful advertising experiment which 
should interest every newspaper 
in the country. For a long time 
Mr. Keene used only three big 
New York papers—the Journal, 
World and Herald—and_ some- 
times a few others. The results 
were quite satisfactory, of. course, 
for during the holidays they sold 
20,000 mesh bags in a day or so 
through them, and because of a 
greatly reduced price. 

But Mr. Keene, with his usual 
close “study of. the situation, was 
not yet sure that he had gotten 
the advertising results’ that: were 
possible in the immense ¢ity of 
Greater New York and its tribu- 
tary suburban field. A month or 
more ago Je began an experiment: 
He tut off the b‘g New York 
dailies, which cost him 40 and 50 
cents*a line, and. decided to try a 
few suburban papers. 

He advertised in the Jersey 
City Journal, and was quite as- 
tonished at the results. 

He quickly widened his suburb- 
an scope, and at the present time 
is using forty-eight papers in 
cities and towns surrounding New 
York City. 


In five or six weeks’ time the 
advertising value of these suburb- 
an papers have proved themselves 
a revelation. W. P. Talbot, man- 
ager for Mr. Keene, says: “We 
are getting more results, and get- 
ting them from 200 to 300 per 
cent less cost, than by any meth- 
od of advertising ever tried be- 
fore. We are spending $10,000 
or $11,000 a month in_ this 
kind of advertising, using this list 
of papers every day in the week 
with at least a hundred lines, and 
we know that they are paying, for 


the. reason that we take the name- 
and address of every one whg, 


comes in to buy diamonds or 
watches. No doubt the suburban 


papers deserve credit for. ‘still’ 


more sales from those who. giye 
city addresses, and are in reality 
suburban ‘commuters who saw our 
local ad. In one day two-thirds 
of the watches that we sold were 
to Jersey people. 

“Our advertising, we figure, is 
not costing us a single cent, for 


‘we'are getting ‘it all back ‘in in- 


creased trade as we go along, and 
to say that we are highly gratified 
is putting it miidly. 

“As we figure it out, the su- 
burban papers of New York reach 
the home more frequently than 
the big metropolitan newspapers. 
The woman in Jersey or Brook- 
lyn, or anywhere else outside: of 
Manhattan, takes the local paper 
to read about the doings of local 
folk and societies, and it comes 
to her home before the big New 
York papers. But, however it is, 
we are sure that our ads are read 
and acted upon, for we have the 
proof in our sales records every 
day.” 


Jersey City Evening Jou 


(ESTABLISHED 1867) 
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REASONS WHY THE 


Jersey City Ebening Pournal 
EXCELS. 


COVERS THE LOCAL FIELD with a thoroughness unequalled 
by any other newspaper in New Jersey. 

TELEGRAPH NEWS OVER OWN WIRE from the Publishers’; 
Press and Scripps-McRae Association direet to office. 


Only Newspaper in Hudson County having a 
direct wire service for foreign-news. 

SOCIAL NEWS AND WOMAN’S PAGE thoroughly covers ‘aut! 
the social happenings of Hudson County and presents the latest styles; 
of the fashion .world. } 

CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND FRATERNAL _.,ASSOCIA- 
TIONS recognize the Evening Journal as their official medium and* 
receive special attention in its news columns. f 


Nearly every Church in Jersey City advertises 
in its Religious Columns. 

SPORTING PAGE so completely covers this special field that the 
Evening Journal is considered an authority in this department and its 
Sporting Editor is always in demand for his services at any event of 
prime importance in the local athletic world. 

FINANCIAL AND REAL ESTATE NEWS receives special notice 
daily and the issues devoted to these interests have become recognized 
features. 

Over 75 per cent of the Thirty Banks in Hudson County 
use its columns during the year. 

The only daily newspaper published in Jersey City thoroughly’ 
covering the cities of Jersey City and Bayonne. 

The EVENING JOURNAL carries more local and foreign adver- 
tisements than all other Hudson County newspapers combined. Locai 
merchants know which newspaper pays best. 

What the Association of American Advertisers says of the EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL: 

“We believe that all advertisers who are conversant with the Journal realize 
that it is a distinctly home paper, somewhat like the Eagle, in Brooklyn, and that 
the character of its circulation is much above that of some of the New "York dailies 
which have a large circulation both in Jersey City and. Brooklyn.” 

The EVENING JOURNAL is a distinctly home newspaper. Less 
than 10 per cent of its circulation is street sales. This means nearly, 
23,000 papers delivered to the homes of its readers. 


Circulation last three months 1908, 25,021 


CHARLES L. DOWNES 
Representative for New York City 
Room K, 2ist Floor, St. Paul Building NEW YORK CITY 
Sole Foreign Advertising Representative : 
THE FISHER AGENCY 
EASTERN TERRITORY ni TERRITORY 


634 Temple Court Building Boyce Building 
NEW YORK CITY ot HIGAGO, ILL. 


Paper in Hudson County 


"ZC 
@ Home Office: 37 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Des Moines Capital 


is a newspaper that is thoroughly identified with its city 
and state. The Capital so far as its individuality is con- 
cerned, or perhaps its personality, is a public spirited 
citizen of Des Moines and Iowa. The owners and pub- 
lishers of the Capital are leaders and participants in 
every forward movement for the improvement of their 
community and their commonwealth. A newspaper of 
this character has a wider influence than those news- 
papers which are without a character of any kind what- 
soever except to derive an income for their owners. The 
publishing of the Capital is not purely a matter of dollars 
and cents. Every good cause, every charity, every pro- 
gressive movement—has the influence of this great news- 
paper. It has been owned by the same publisher for 
twenty years and has created a niche for itself in the 
hearts of Des Moines and Iowa people that no other news- 
paper can supplant. It is a newspaper with its own fol- 
lowing and with its own influence. It is this quality of 
prestige which makes its advertising more profitable than 
that of a newspaper whose readers pay little attention 
to anything that ‘the newspaper may say or do and only 
regard it as a source of news and not as a friend and 
leader. The Capital in addition to being so thoroughly 
entrenched with its clientage, has the largest subscrip- 
tion list, both in the city and state. The Capital abso- 
lutely guarantees 50% more city circulation than that of 
any other newspaper in Des Moines. The total circula- 
tion for several years has exceeded 40,000 daily. 








Eastern Representatives 


ELMER WILSON - - _ 87 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Brunswick Building, New York, N.Y. 








LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
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THE ADVERTISING SUC- 
CESS OF THE MULTI- 
GRAPH. 


IN FIVE YEARS IT HAS INCREASED 
THE VALUE OF EACH SHARE OF ITS 
STOCK 1,000 PER CENT—NOW IS A 
GENERAL ADVERTISER DOING A BIG 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 








Before the Multigraph came to 
be advertised, about two years 
ago, extremely little was known 
of it. Five years ago Multigraph 
stock went begging on the Cleve- 
land market at a price all the way 
from $40 to $90 a share. The men 
interested found it almost impos- 
sible to interest any capital in the 
machine at the start. 

Yet to-day Multigraph stock 
when sold fetches $1,200 per share 
on the market. Even the inventor 
and the promoters of the machine 
had no idea there was such a field 
for its sale. 

In fact, up to the time an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign was 
begun, there was extremely little 
evidence that the field was full of 
possibilities. The only advertising 
campaign up to two years ago 
consisted of personal work by rep- 
resentatives, and the distribution 
of a small amount of literature. 

Says H. M. Horr, supervisor of 
publicity : 

“When the Multigraph was first 
invented, there was little thought 
of its use outside of the duplicat on 
of typewritten letters. Further 
experimentation and use of the 
machine, however, developed the 
fact that electrotypes curved to fit 
the printing. drum could be used 
on the machine to excellent advan- 
tage in printing all kinds of office 
forms, stationery, etc. As soon as 
this was known, we furnished an 
inking attachment for this work 
which gives it the appearance of 
good job printing and it costs just 
about half as much. The ribbon, 
of course, is used for typewriting 
in place of this inking attachment. 

“Our method of advertising at 
first consisted of the use of spe- 
cialized publications, such as Sys- 
tem, Office Appliances, Book- 
keeper, etc. These publications 
produced excellent returns for us, 
particularly at the beginning of the 
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campaign before our machine was 
well known and while it had the 
element of novelty to attract the 
inquirers. In our letter campaign 
we classified our list into seventy- 
five business classifications and for 
the most part each classification 
was worked along lines particu- 
larly applicable to if. For in- 
stance, matter was gotten out for 
public stenographers indicating the 
profits to be derived by public 
Multigraph work. Matter was 
gotten out for banks along the 
lines of their special uses of such 
a machine, and so on through the 
different classifications of trade. 

“This, of course, is a common 
method for advertisers and there 
is nothing particularly unusual 
about it except that we developed 
some very interesting facts in con- 
nection with this work. For in- 
stance, a letter to one class of 
trade brought by far the biggest 
number of replies and at a smaller 
cost per reply than any other let- 
ter we used. Our salesmen were, 
however, utterly unable to turn 
any of these replies into sales, 
while on another list from which 
we secured a comparatively small 
percentage of replies, a good num- 
ber of sales were developed which 
made the advertising very profit- 
able. 

“In both our magazine and cir- 
cular letter advertising, we adopt 
a method of tracing the final re- 
sults of inquiries which would be 
very valuable to other advertisers 
if their proposition permitted it. 
We do not base our results from 
any work on the cost per inquiry 
but upon the percentage of cost 
of actual sales as compared with 
the cost of the advertising in ques- 
tion. Every inquiry we receive is 
referred to our representative in 
that territory and attached to it 
is a report blank on which he 
must report to us within a 
certain length of time the results 
of his call on the party. He then 
reports the inquiry either as N. 
G., as a future prospect, or as 
sold, and we are able to credit 
the proper medium with the exact 
amount of sales produced. 

“Our machine is marketed, by 
the way, through branch offices 
and by our own representatives, 
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and 1s not handled through agents 
as far as this country is con- 
cerned, 

“To show how a cost per in- 
quiry basis may mislead an adver- 
tiser, we may say that when we 
started to use the general maga- 
zines, as we have done in the lat- 
ter part of 1907 and during 1908, 
one publication showed excellent 
returns on this basis but abso- 
lutely no sales. Another, which 
produced inquiries at a cost of 
nearly $5 each, showed a very sat- 
isfactory percentage of cost. The 
former magazine produced inqui- 
ries at a cost of less than 50 cents 
each, but none of them were of 
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the right quality to produce buy- 
ers of our device. 

“Our campaign in the general 
magazines has been for the most 
part productive, although our ex- 
perience has taught us that only 
certain ones of the best grade, 
probably four of the monthlies 
and two of the weeklies, could be 
used by us to good advantage. 
We have experimented to a cer- 
tain extent with a number of the 
magazines and by this method be- 
lieve that we have our list worked 
down now to an actual paying 
basis. 


“Our machine has now become 
so widely known that the expres. 
sion, ‘multigraphed,’ is being used 
generally for all duplicate type. 
written letters, no matter by what 
process they are produced. Very 
often we have inquirers write jn 
and say that they are using a 
Neostyle, for example, to produce 
their ‘muitigraphed’ letters, not 
understanding that the word ‘mul- 
tigraphed’ is strictly applicable to 
our machine only. 

“We find that our general pub- 
licity has been of considerable as- 
sistance to our salesmen in secur- 
ing audiences and demonstrations, 
To this extent the results have 
been untraceable, but there is no 
question but that it is a great 
benefit to us. 

‘By the way, I read Printers’ 
Ink personally with the greatest 
interest and get more out of it 
than any other magazine which 
comes to my desk.” 

—_—_—_+ 0 >—___——_ 

McClure’s Magazine has just issued a 
prospectus of its spring numbers, which, 
like others of the McClure prospectuses, 
is exceptional in typography and con- 
vincing in contents, 

Announcement is made of three great 
spring features—‘‘Personal Impressions 
of Grover Cleveland’’—Cleveland’s im- 
pressions of such men as Morgan, Roose- 
velt, Hill and Foraker; Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s serial; and two articles by Pres. 
dent-elect Taft on Trusts and Labor 
will also appear in the spring numbers. 

As to circulation, Curtis Brady an- 
nounces that the actual circulation of 
McClure’s for 1908 exceeded an average 
of 448,000 copies a month. 


Gen. Chas. H. Taylor, editor of the 
Boston Globe, has a very interesting 
article in Appleton’s, in which he says 
that newspaper making is a business, and 
that the value of a paper’s advertising 
depends on the character of its circula- 
tion. The advertising columns of a 
newspaper, he says, are a public place, 
which a man may enter by paying a 
fee. As evidence that the cleanest ad- 
vertising pays best, he instances the 
dry goods merchants, who are the larg: 
est advertisers. 





The circulation of the Associated Sun- 
day Magazines is 1,024,225, not 1,240,- 
225, as a typographical error indicated 
in last week’s issue. 


The April number of the Red Book 
Magazine, it is claimed, carried more 
advertising than any previous April 
number since the magazine has been 
published. 








The Atlanta Georgian has moved into 
a new building leased by publisher Fred- 
erick L. Seeley. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH BAKER’S? 





{Evitor’s Note.—This is the sixth 
of a series of energetic criticisms of 
advertisers who are not measuring up 
to their possibilities. The criticism is 
directed wholly against the advertising 
policy.) 

By J. George Frederick. 

“If silicon was a gas,” said 
Whistler one day, referring to his 
examination failure at West Point, 
“J would have been a major-gen- 
eral by this time.” 

If Baker’s Cocoa had ten cor- 
puscles to the ounce of blood in- 
stead of one, it would be a great 
world power in business by this 
time. As it is, Baker’s Cocoa is 
a nice, hoary, bewhiskered old ad- 
vertising concern which sits in a 
comfortable place of honor be- 
cause it was born there and could 
not sit anywhere else if it tried to. 
It began its career ’way back in 
1780, before Yorktown was “took.” 
and before the American people 
had decided whether they belonged 
to themselves or to somebody else. 
In other words, Walter Baker & 
Co., Ltd., caught us young, tied us 
quietly to a stake, and most of us 
have gotten so used to the tether 
that we never know it is there, and 
every other manufacturer is too 
timid to take it off. He fears he 
will trample ruthlessly upon tra- 
dition. Baker’s Cocoa did not 
work for all this; it has simply 
kept sitting on its patriarchal seat 
up there in Dorchester, Mass., and 
has kept courteously supplying 
everybody who wanted it with 
good cocoa and chocolate. Their 
modesty in avoiding those who 
think they don’t want it, and have 
never been told why they should 
want it, is touching. 

When good things fall into 
clever peoples’ laps they usually 
make the most of them. When 
Newton was loafing under the ap- 
ple tree and an apple fell on his 
nose, he did not contentedly eat 
the apple, but he turned it over, 
examined it, analyzed where it 
came from and what made it come 
from where, until he had Sherlock- 
Holmsed the phenomenon to its 
lair, and given himself and the 
world the greatest benefit from it. 
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But Baker’s Cocoa knows no 
such industry. It “points with 
pride” to its great factory, its 
heavy sales, and perchance to 
its ubiquitous advertising. Surely, 
here is success enough to inflate 
the chest of anyone. But there 
are nearly 90,000,000 people in this 
country, and they are but a hand- 
ful compared with the rest of the 
world. They could consume the 








HIGHEST IN HONORS 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















product of a thousand Baker con- 
cerns. Now make your compari- 
son. Does Baker’s Cocoa look so 
big when you look at it this way? 

One day a prominent advertising 
man said to Baker’s Cocoa: “If 
I used cocoa I would use Baker’s.” 

“Ah,” cried the Baker’s Cocoa 
man, with airy triumph, “doesn’t 
that prove that our advertising is 
effective?” 

“But hold,” said the advertising 
man; “I said if I used it. J don’t 
use it.” : 

“Why don’t you use it?” said 
Baker’s Cocoa, a trifle crestfallen. 

“T don’t know,” replied the ad- 
vertising man. “You ought to 
know.” 

“Why should I know?” said ‘the 
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Baker’s Cocoa man, on the defen- 
sive. 

“Because you are in the cocoa 
business. Why don’t more people 
use cocoa? Why do so many of 
them drink coffee? Why is it that 
I don’t drink cocoa?” 

“But you would use it,” protest- 
ed Baker’s Cocoa, “if you under- 
stood.” 

“Perhaps I would,” suggested 
the advertising man gently. And 
then Baker’s Cocoa launched into 
a most enthusiastic and instructive 
conversation about cocoa, at the 
conclusion of which the advertis- 
ing man said with conviction: “I 
am going to use Baker’s Cocoa.” 

“Good,” said Baker’s Cocoa. 

“But why,” said the advertising 
man, “don’t you tell what you have 
told me to the whole country?” 

But there is where he struck ex- 
actly the same sand bar that every 
other advertising man strikes when 
he talks to Baker’s Cocoa—the 
overpowering, fatal influence of 
those terrible hundred and twen- 
ty-nine years of precedent. 

“We have never done it before. 
We have been successful without 
doing it.” And thus is the bush 
beaten ’round thusly. 

I believe it was the Indian sage 
who said, “Oh, the deeper that you 
drink, the deadlier grows your 
thirst”; and Baker’s Cocoa might 
very well coin a similar sentiment 
by saying, “Oh, the older that we 
grow, the deadlier grows our ad- 
vertising.” 

What a huge market Baker’s 
Cocoa might have! Here is the 
vast and growing United States, 
famous for its preference for tem- 
perance drinks, with coffee being 
assailed up and down the land, and 
with profound ignorance on the 
subject of the superior value of 
the right kind of cocoa as a drink 
—an ignorance matched only by 
the lassitude of cocoa manufactur- 
ers like Baker. It is enough to 
make young blood spurt apoplec- 
tically. 

It does not matter to them what 
you think about breakfast drinks; 
if you prefer coffee, even though 
you don’t know why, and have 
never known a chance to prove 
whether you preferred cocoa or 
not, Baker and the rest of the 





Cocoa people smile contentedly and 
with admirable Alphonse-and-Gas- 
tonian politeness say, “After you 
my dear sir; whatever you prefer 
is eminently, perfectly satisfactory 
to us.” 

Suppose now that Baker’s Co- 
coa, instead of being such a will- 
ing piece of driftwood on the 
ocean of prosperity—suppose jt 
would suddenly decide to steam 
up, install a couple of modern tur- 
bine advertising engines and put a 
modern pilot at the wheel—sup- 
pose it began to tell people why 
they should drink cocoa! Suppose 
it began an aggressive campaign of 
good copy in the magazines. Sup- 
pose it planned a_ concentrated 
campaign in the newspapers, co- 
operating with a_ strong. sales- 
force which would demonstrate, 
after one city had been tried out, 
exactly how much could be ex- 
pected from the whole country. 
Suppose—but pshaw! What’s the 
use of supposing? If all the sup- 
posing that has ever been done for 
Baker were printed in a book, you 
could cut it up into Bibles. Many 
a hard-working advertising solici- 
tor has put every ion of his gray 
matter to work for many days for 
Baker and submitted plans that 
could not help build big business 
—only to be met with the heart- 
breaking query: “Will you give 
us the agent’s commission?” 

And on answering a soul-wrack- 
ing “No!” the ambitious have been 
inexorably banished into Lucullan 
exile. The agent who places the 
Baker business, or such part of it 
as is accepted from him, is piece 
and parcel of the Baker’s Cocoa 
idea. If you went to him and 
handed him a hundred thousand- 
dollar account on a silver salver, 
he would say: “Excuse me, gen- 


tlemen, but I am busy.” But what 
is he busy on? Perhaps warding 
off the junk dealers who are 


pleading to get him to «sell the 
long-abused Baker electros, weary 
and gray with service 
oS 

The circulation men on newspapers 
are planning a big convention at Cleve- 
land on June 15, 16, 17, under ‘the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Managers of Newspaper Circulation. 
Subjects covering the success or failure 
of more than 200 daily newspapers will 
be taken up. 
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WHEN NOT TO QUIT SO- 
LICITING. 





ARTHUR BRISBANE'S EDITORIAL STIRS 
UP REPLY—RESULTS THAT HAVE 
BEEN WON BY CONVINCING THOSE 
WHO HAVE “MADE UP THEIR 
MINDS.” 


By $am W. Hoke. 


“If you are a young man, trying to 
sell goods, whether it be pioughs or ad- 
vertising, or pictures or books, DON’T 
begin by explaining to your customer 
that he really doesn’t understand his 
own business. 

“And DON’T talk to him when you 
see that he has made up his mind not 
to listen. 

“And DON’T imagine that your 
charming personality and arguments can 
overcome his settled convictions.” 

Almost any kind of a salesman 
could show Arthur Brisbane er- 
rors in his recent editorial headed 
“What Not to Do,” in the New 
York Evening Journal, from which 
the above is an extract. 

The advertising salesman is ad- 
vised not to explain to his cus- 
tomer that he doesn’t know his 
own business,—though such may 
be literally true, and may be stated 
in a way not to offend. 

I will assert that 50 per cent of 
the present advertisers in the 
Evening Journal—pleased adver- 
tisers who couldn’t be driven from 
its columns now—had to be se- 
verely worked by a persistent Billy 
Freeman or Gay Bradt, and lit- 
erally convinced, against their will, 
that they did not understand their 
own business. 

The mere fact that no adver- 
tiser ever owned up to such a con- 
dition has no bearing on the case; 
the salesman’s arguments were so 
guardedly put, so perfectly veiled, 
that when the customer’s way of 
thinking began to change he im- 
agined that he evolved the grow- 
ing desire himself,—otherwise he 
would continue to combat the 
salesman’s arguments. Therefore 
the salesman does not inform him 
of the truth, and so gets his name 
“on the dotted line,” and his 
friendship ever after. 

Mr. Brisbane advises the young 
man trying to sell advertising not 
to talk to the man who has made 
up his mind not to listen, whereas 
the majority of sales are made to 


the men who have so decided; and 
the others are made to men who 
pretend they have so decided, 

They pretend, because they be- 
lieve in that way they can secure 
a concession of some kind on the 
purchase, that the salesman will 
make a price inducement to secure 
interest and a sale. 

Mr. Brisbane says, “Don’t imag- 
ine that your charming personality 
and arguments can overcome his 
settled convictions,” whereas Mr. 
3risbane’s charming  persona.ity 
and winning arguments have over- 
come the settled convictions of 
countless thousands. Moreover the 
average man when approached by 
a salesman tells him at least once, 
if not many times, that he has 
made up his mind not to buy, and 
follows this by a goodly purchase 
if the salesman is of the right 
metal, has the right goods, and 
knows when not to quit. 

The average “prospect” has 
made up his mind not to listen, 
and the salesman who can catch 
his attention and secure his inter- 
est may create a desire, result- 
ing in a sale. He never will oth- 
erwise. If he has a good article 
to sell, and picks the man who will 
be benefited by purchasing, he is 
justified in trying in every legiti- 
mate way to produce a sale. 

The salesman with an Atlantic 
Cable, or a Bell Telephone, or a 
Wireless Telegraph, goes to many 
men, is often rebuked and fre- 
quently called a crank, but finally 
he strikes the right key, he inter- 
ests, and the rest is easy. 

Some years ago there was not 
an advertised cigar in America, 
and the solicitor who tried to in- 
terest a manufacturer was in- 
formed that the manufacturer 
knew his own business,—he actu- 
ally believing that his particular 
style of business could not be ad- 
vertised. Now the cigar that is 
not advertised is not the one with 
the biggest sale. 

Not so very long ago the man 
who would have advised a baker 
to advertise a loaf of bread or a 
soda cracker would have received 
scant courtesy. Now Butter Nut 
Bread and Uneeda Biscuit are 
household words because of adver- 
tising. 
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Since the Evening Journal was 
born the idea of giving a sock a 
trade-marked name, and advertis- 
ing it, and selling thousands where 
hundreds had been sold before, 
was worked out by an advertising 
salesman, who had to make many 
fruitless calls on many obdurate 
manufacturers, who had grown 
rich minding their own business, 
before he found one who would 
listen to him. 

And mark this: the salesman 
made a slight commission on the 
advertising he placed, while the 
manufacturer made several for- 
tunes, from the idea; other manu- 
facturers also made fortunes on 
the idea, and thousands of news- 
papers and other advertising me- 
diums for whom that particular 
salesman did not work got the 
advertising also and profited as 
much almost as the original manu- 
facturer. 

Once upon a time there was not 
an electric light sign on earth; but 
about the time of the Chicago 
World’s Fair a cigarette concern 
was induced by a lowly advertis- 
ing man to erect one at Madison 
Square—and now the Great White 
Way illuminates the universe. 

Many a dying man has thanked 
the persistent insurance solicitor 
who finally convinced him it was 
his duty to his loved ones to con- 
sider the solicitor’s policy, result- 
ing in his being insured while it 
was possible. 

On the day that editorial ap- 
peared I called on an old cus- 
tomer, and was met with the chill- 
ing remark that I always picked 
out the worst possible time for 
calling on him, that this was hi: 
particularly busy day, and wouldn’t 
I kindly fade away. But just as I 
was preparing to fade a chance re- 
mark interested him, he asked the 
terms, and said “Enter my order.” 
Had I read that editorial first I 
fear my regard for Mr. Brisbane’s 
opinion might have caused a pre- 
cipitate retreat at the first appear- 
ance of annoyance. 

My dear Mr. Brisbane, that edi- 
torial, “WHAT NOT TO DO,” is 
all right in several places, but the 
advertising salesman more particu- 
larly needs to know WHEN NOT 
TO QUIT. 





BROADWAY ; 





The Only One 


We have the exclusive 
control of all advertising 
space in the New York 
City surface cars, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, 
Borough of Richmond, 
Borough of Bronx and 
the Fifth Avenue Auto 
Busses, and are the only 
street car advertising 
company that will not 
accept the advertising of 
patent medicines or 
“cures” of any nature. 


Eighty per cent. of 
the advertising that 
comes into our office 
unsolicited is refused— 
we have a standard. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 4680 Madison 
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AMERICAN HOME 
MONTHLY 


5 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y- 
HENRY RIDDER, Publisher 





Mr. Advertiser: 

The American Home 
Monthly is a dollar-a-year 
household magazine _ that 
has a circulation of 100,000 
copies, guaranteed every 
month, distributed through- 
out the country. 

The advertising rate is 40 
cents a line flat. 

Forms for our May issue 
close on April 5th. 

Cuas. H. Ripper, 
Advertising Manager 

















Meet Publishers 
and Advertisers 
in New York 





Scarcely a day when there 
is not a dozen or so lunching 
at the Grand Hotel at 31st 





MAGAZINES WANT CHEAP. 
ER PAPER, TOO. 





The Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation took steps at a meeting 
in New York, March 17, to pre- 
vent the extremely one-sided pro- 
posed tariff revision on paper. 
The proposal to put pulp on the 
free list and thus greatly reduce 
the cost of news-print paper, while 
the higher class machine-finished 
and calendered papers, used by 
magazines and periodicals, is left 
| without similar benefit, was con- 

sidered extremely unfair by the 

publishers. A committee was ap- 
| pointed to draft an argument for 
| presentation at Washington. 


—_——1e——— 
PAYNE & YOUNG’S NEW 
YORK CHANGE. 








G. Logan Payne, of Payne & 
Young, Special _ Representatives, 
with offices in New York and Chi- 
cago, has recently taken charge of 
their New York office, formerly 
looked after by Mr. Alcorn. 

The firm of Payne & Young is 
one of the best known: in the Spe- 
cial Agency field in Chicago, and 
they have been very successful in 
not only securing the business 
which was going out for their pa- 
pers, but have also been one of 
the firms noted for developing 
newspaper accounts. 

This firm is one of the largest 
Special: Agencies in the business, 
and represents quite a large num- 
ber of papers. One particular pol- 
icy of Payne & Young has made 
them very popular with other 
Special Representatives. They 
have made it a practice never to 
write to a publisher knocking the 
Special Representative he may 
have at that time, or trying in any 
way to secure the paper for them- 
selves. They believe they can 








| street, and Broadway. 





spend their time to better advan- 
tage soliciting business for the 
papers they already have than in 
| trying to secure new papers. . 
| They have just secured-C. I. 
Putnam, who has been: manager 
of the Sherin Agency for about 
two years, and they feel that this 
will strengthen their Eastern of- 
| ‘fice very materially 
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CESS. 





The first Quarterly Style Book | 


for 1909 carries nearly three- 
fourths as much advertising as | 
during the entire year of 1908, and | 
more than twice as much as dur- 
ing 1907. 

A neat folder has been issued 
reproducing the very pretty black 
and white Fairy soap poster ; and 
another interesting book is be‘ng 
sent out telling “The Story of a | 
Pattern Co.”—how Theron Mc- 
Campbell strode into the office of 
the Curtis Publishing Co. four 
years ago and announced that he 
had come to make Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns. The article is 
written by Kenneth McKarness 
Goode, and is a most striking | 
story of making good with a big | | 
idea. 


——+0""" | 
COCA-COLA’S CANADIAN PLANT 
OVERLOOKED. 








Tue Coca-Cota Co. 
Atranta, Ga., March 12, 1909. 








Gain Upon Gain 


Following substantial gains in 
display advertising in the months 
of ovember and December, 
1908, during January and Feb- 
ruary, 1909, 


The Chicago 
Record - Herald 


Gained 505 Columns 








in display advertising over the 
corresponding period last year. 
The gains apply to all sorts of 
high-class sdvestialian, depart- 
ment stores, furniture, men’s 
wear, financial, publications, au- 
tomobiles, rafiroads, etc. 

And it should be noted that 
The Chicago Record-Herald ex- 
cludes “get-rich-quick” and other 
highly speculative financial ad- 
vertising, as well as unworthy 
and deceptive advertising of all 
kinds. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
N. Y. Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 

















Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your Canadian article for some rea- 
son overlooked one of the rather active | 
American industries on that side of | 
the line. The Coca-Cola Co. owns a 
building in Toronto which cost them 
$125,000. They are operating a manu- 
facturing plant there and also bottlin 
plants in Toronto and Montreal, an 
they have several licensees bottling 
Coca-Cola exclusively in Canada. We 
do a business of about $100,000 per 
year in Canada. 

Tue Coca-Cora Co., 
S. C. Dobbs, Sales Manager. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed - the German language on 


this 
Circulation 149,281 


RATE 35 CENTS. 

















THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















if you have a proposition 
| that a retail merchant can 
use or sell 


The Merchants 


Trade Journal 
will prove a profitable ad- 
vertising medium for you 


The Economy Motor Buggy Co. secured 
$5,200 in cash sales at an ae vertising cost of 
$50.40 through it. 

The Modern Light Co. sold 400 Palmer in- 
verted gasoline gas lamps at $2.60 each in 30 
days through their ad in the Journal. The ad 
cost them $5.04. 

Harrah & Stewart Mfg. Co. received 100 
orders last month for their $1.75 Dustless Broom 
through their ad in the Journal. 

LEH Hood & Co. wrote us the other day say- 
ind that replies were POU RING in from their ad. 

Butler Bros., in answering an inquiry from a 
manufacturer, with whom they are in close 
touch, wrote him that they had a very high 
opinion of the Merchants ‘Trade Journal, and 
were well pleased with the results of their ad. 

At your request we will be pleased to give you 
full detailed information about the Merchants 
Trade Journal. Write to 


R. H. oy Aaverysing Manager 
s Moi ines, low 


*M. T. JOY 
603 wee Building, New York 
RPHA J. MOSS 
509-510 Te Building, Chicago 
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THE tooth SPHINX CLUB 
DINNER. 





The hundredth dinner of the 
Sphinx Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, March 16th, was probably 
the most successful that the or- 
ganization has held for some time. 
Some two hundred advertising 
men gathered there. The boxes in 
the grand ballroom were orna- 
mented by the wives and friends 
of the members. 

The speeches were as instruc- 
tive as an entire correspondence 
school course in advertising, and 
extolled the merits of advertising 
from every viewpoint. Truman A. 
DeWeese let loose many shafts of 
pleasantry upon the assembly, and 
classed advertising men under four 
heads—space buyers, space sellers, 
space fillers and advertisers. His 
subject was .“What Advertising 
Has Done for American Manu- 
facturers,” and he said that to 
tell what advertising has done 
for the manufacturer would be to 
write a history of industrial prog- 
ress for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. He said advertising has gone 
beyond specialties to the staples, 
and was selling flour and sugar, 
and other time-honored staple 
products. Even caskets, he said, 
will now be advertised, and the 
National Casket Company’s goods 
will be specified in last wills and 
testaments so that the obsequies 
will not be marred by unseemly 
wrangle among relatives, who may 
favor rival concerns. Advertising, 
he said, begins with foods and 
nursing bottles, and ends with the 
interment of your bones. 

“Advertising brings opportunity 
to the door of doubt, making the 
luxuries of to-day the necessities 
of to-morrow, and multiplying 
agencies for the gratification of 
desires.” 

He told how Shredded Wheat 
came to be. A Nebraska lawyer 
with a poor stomach ‘saw, while 
traveling, a man eating a dish of 
boiled whole wheat, and trans- 
muted this crude idea into the 
Shredded Wheat concern, which 
now sells to the whole world. 

“Three things menace national 
advertising,” said Mr. DeWeese, 


“trusts, substitution, and bad copy, 

combination of manufacturers 
cuts down the advertising space 
and eliminates the stimulation of 
rival concerns, and thereby often 
lessens public desire. If the bi- 
cycle had continued to be manu- 
factured by rival companies their 
vigorous advertising competition 
would have kept the bicycle busi- 
ness alive for many years. When 
the manufacturers of automobiles 
form a combine it will mean death 
to advertising, and possible death 
to the automobile business for the 
same reason. 

“Advertising helps a lot of man. 
ufacturers who do not advertise, 
The beautiful pictures of automo- 
biles create a general desire for 
the pleasures of automobiling 
which popularizes the pastime and 
impresses the public mind with 
the utilitarian value of the vehicle, 
as well as its sure possibilities, 
Hundreds of firms have com- 
menced putting up soda biscuits 
of the same size and general ap- 
pearance of Uneeda, and on the 
strength of the National Biscuit 
Company’s wide-reaching advertis- 
ing campaign. These things are a 
menace to advertising, and the 
remedy is better copy. Ads with 
more selling power—ads that are 
written by masters of word-craft 
instead of rhetorical rooters, whose 
sole ambition is ‘to catch the eye 
of the reader with strange and 
unusual diction, and who fill valu- 
able space with long sentences and 
words. The remedy is in the con- 
trol of the advertising business by 
individuals or agencies who can 
create a demand for a commodity 
through their ability to present its 
selling arguments in such a way 
as to impress, persuade and con- 
vince the mind of the reader.” 

Mr. DeWeese gave a number of 
facts and figures about the growth 
of well-known advertisers, which 
will be found on another page. 

Wm. Thompson, of the Ka!ama- 
zoo Stove Co., spoke about ad- 
vertising and the consumer, He 
sketched the possibilities of the 
mail order field and told how he 
built up the Kalamazoo stove busi- 
ness by giving good quality and 
satisfying customers. He said 
practically everyone in this coun- 
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try is honest, and that those who 
answer ads seem to be particularly 
so, for the percentage of risk in 
the business was extremely small. 
He pointed out how much num- 
bers of manufacturers are un- 
aware of the possibilities of ad- 
yertising, and how the surface of 
advertising possibilities had as yet 
barely been scratched. He related 
a number of humorous incidents 
in his business to show that it was 
the human touch in writing ad- 


vertising copy which sold goods | 


and established confidence. 


Mr. W. R. Hotchkin, advertis- | 
ing manager for John Wanamaker, | 
New York, told of the significant | 
place of the retailers in relation | 
to advertising. He said the re- | 
tailer was the clearing house and | 


the balance wheel for manufac- 
turing, since he kept: the mills run- 
ning and the advertising busy in 
dull season, and was continually at 
work dealing with the consumer. 


-— - 40 
PAINTED SIGNS FOR A NEW 
BISCUIT. 


The Loose Wiles Biscuit Co., St. 
Louis and Kansas City, are at present 
inaugurating a vigorous campaign for 
“Takhoma,” the new biscuit, in St. 
Louis. Their initial advertising effort 
consists of painted bulletin and painted 
wall displays. Their present plans in- 
clude the employment of this medium 
of advertising in a magnitude never be- 
fore attempted in this territory. The 
St. Louis Gunning Advertising Co. has 
been selected to handle the outdoor ad- 
vertising in St. Louis and _ vicinity. 
Some of the displays have already been 
installed and are creating an immense 
amount of favorable comment. 


++ ——_____ 


_ The Johnston-Dienstag Co., advertis- 
ing agents, San Francisco, has added 
to itself Rollin C. Ayres and will here- 
after be known as the Johnston-Dienstag- 
Ayres Co. It has outgrown its offices 
and moved into larger quarters. 





_The Woman’s Magazine calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in July, 1908, it 
adopted a policy of rebating advertisers 
on a basis of charging advertisers for 
nothing but paid subscription circulation 
It therefore lays claim to being first in 
adopting such a policy, which it says 
not only insures the rebate, but guar- 
antees a charge for paid circulation 
only, as proved by post office receipts. 


Lynchburg, Va., has just organized a 
Chamber of Commerce and will begin 
actively to advertise the city. 
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Maine’s 
largest daily 
circulation! 


The net paid circulation 
of the EXPRESS is equal 
to that of ALL (three) 
other PORTLAND dailies 
combined. 


gm Lowest advertising 
rate, per thousand. 


N.B.—Our Sunday edition 
—The SUNDAY TELE- 
GRAM—has largest cir- 
culation of any Maine 
Sunday paper. 


Evening Express 
Portland, Maine 


FULIVUS MATHEWS, Representative 























Responsible Executive 
Position Wanted 





Address “INTEGRITY,” care of 
Cates L. Litcurietp, Secretary 
Hampton’s Magazine, Marbridge 
Building, N. Y. City. 





How many “Advertising Man- 
agers” have been Sales Managers 
themselves, and can _ actually 
work with and assist the Sales 
Manager? 

How many Sales Managers 
now “do the advertising’—who 
shouldn’t? 

How many firms want some- 
one to “handle the New York 
end”’—if they could get the man? 

Having wide executive experi- 
ence in Advertising, Sales Man- 
aging, Manufacturing, Credits, 
Systemizing, Buying and Hand- 
ling of all classes, I offer this 
to the right firm, together with 
a business and private life as 
clear as a . 

Reasons for considering a 
change an open book. Personal 
and business sponsors highest. 
Among them the above. 
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The Griddle a 


* There's nothing aes hen griddle for bringing out the true 


By Leroy Fairman 


meat.” —Lucullus. 











If perchance you would like to 
live for acouple of thousand years 
or so, and are agile enough to 
keep out of the way of trolley 
cars, beer wagons, automobiles 
and other visitations of Provi- 
dence and inventions of Satan, 
there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t. In fact, you can live 
as long as you want to. It’s up to 
you. 

All you have to do is to take 
Vrill and keep out of the way of 
the forms of sudden death most 
prevalent in your locality, and you 
can live so long that Methuselah 
will seem like a nursing infant by 
comparison—live until the neigh- 
bors get tired of seeing you 
around and murder you, or you 
conclude it’s time to make a 
change and commit suicide. 

Maybe you think this is a joke. 
It is all solemn, sober seriousness. 

All day yesterday I read and re- 
read a wonderful four-page cir- 
cular letter from the Alpha Intro- 
duction Co., of Watervliet, N. Y., 
and when I finally retired I tucked 
it tenderly under my pillow. I 
don’t want to lose it. It tells all 
about Vrill, and remonstrates, al- 
most fiercely, against the silly 
habit of dying. 

There are two kinds of Vrill; 
or, rather, it comes in two forms. 
One you take internally, to keep 
your insides young. The other 
you rub on the outside, so that 
you won't look any older than you 


ee 

It makes the Alpha people real 
vexed to have folks go around 
piffing about old age, death, and 
such like. For example: 


, “Poets of the emasculated type have 
joined with weak-kneed prelates in 
von eye mortuary dirges over the 
body of poor humanity before even it is 
laid to rest. In_ tear-stained rhymes 
and lachrymose ditties they have be- 
wailed the evil that their bloodless 
and invertebrate sentimentality have 
only served to hasten and to aggra- 


vate. 
“The composition and publication of 


such trash as ‘cruel death is always 
near, so frail a thing is man,’ or ‘Life's 
a short summer—man a flower, he dies 
—alas—! how soon he dies!’ should 
be punishable by law—on the contrary, 
let the first and last word of to-day’s 
gospel be ‘courage.’ However threat- 
ening the dangers in our path, however 
great the obstacles peeriag our prog- 
ress, and however physically weak and 
lonely our state, let the soul whisper 
‘courage’ to itself to the end.” 

After three pages of this kind 
of talk, we are finally enlightened 
as to just what we may expect if 
we take Vrill. In the first para- 
graph on page 4 we are told that 
“there is no reason whatsoever 
why the consumer should not live 
to be 200 years of age or more.” 
This statement is only a mild 
starter, for in the next paragraph 
the writer, full of enthusiasm and 
Vrill, says: 

“Tt can make healthy men and 
women live possibly forever and free 
them from the cold clutch of death, 
the King of Terrors, which shall no 
longer tear husband from wife, mother 
from child, or lover from loved one, 
Allows the ripe experience of virile 
age, the beauty of woman, the genius 
of the artist or author, and the flowery 
eloquence of the statesman to remain 
with us forever, expanding into great- 
er knowledge, more ineffable loveliness 
and more perfect achievements, makes 
disease and death practically unknown 
save as memories of the grim shadows 
of a nightmare past.” 


Dost like the picture? 
send on your money. 

Far be it from me to. turn the 
hose on a scheme which promises, 
to quote further from the circu- 
lar, to be “capable of turning earth 
into paradise, instead of a vast 
graveyard,” but it is just possible 
that there may be valid objections 
to making this immortality thing 
too common. If everybody who 
can scrape up the modest price of 
Vrill can live as long as he likes, 
disagreeable consequences are al- 
most certain. 

For example, some of us might 
like to live to see the year 3,000, 
but—with all due respect to that 
eminent gentleman—would we 


If so, 
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care to view Mr. Bryan still run- 
ning for President at that date? 
We are so used to Lillian Russell 
and Nat Goodwin and his wed- 
dings that we wouldn’t mind them 
so much, but we might in the 
course of the centuries get tired 
of Buster Brown, the Katzen- 
jammer Kids, Happy Hooligan, 
Sunny Jim, Alfred Austin, Phoebe 
Snow, Old Doctor Grindle, Nick 
Carter, Mr. Dooley, F. Marion 
Crawford, and some others, And 
if they, as well as we, can live for- 
ever, what could be done about it? 
Better think this thing over. 
* * * 


Madam R. Oesterman (née Del- 
la Montagne) is a remarkable 
woman. The headline of a double 
half column “Special Notice” in 
the New York Sunday Herald of 
February 28 says so, and after 
reading it, I can well. believe it. 
The story purports to be told by 
a reverent reporter, who caught 
the Madam in the act of alighting 
from her automobile after a hard 
day’s work. He spoke to her, and. 
he tells us, “She looked at me 
with her large gray eyes.” This 
surprised the reporter. He hadi 
evidently expected that she would 
look at him with her front hair, 
or her pearly teeth. 

She timidly consented to be in- 
terviewed, much to the scribe’s 
delight. 

It seems that Madam Ostermoor 
—or, Oesterman, rather—sells 
books, and is somewhat successful 
at it. She began in 1893. “Do you 
think it is hard to sell books?” 
she was asked. “No, it is not if you 
get the people with great souls for 
literature, art and music. ] 
learned in my seventeen years’ 
career of business, from great ac- 
tors and actresses, like Booth, Sir 
Henry Irving, Barrett, Mansfield, 
Daly, never to go to anyone who 





f Reach 6,100 good homes ‘ 
at a low rate; splendid class circula- 








tion. 
People who live right with money 
that comes easy. People who buy 
for the pleasure it gives them. The 
only cheap thing about this proposi- 
tion is our rate. Get it now—you 
are losing money without it. Wash- 
ington Record, Washington, Pa. 





The one newspaper that 
o directly into the 
omes of 


Worcester 


is the - Mass. 


Gazett 


Largest Evening Circulation 


February Average Ex- 
ceeding 16,600 daily. 


Present circulation 17 000 daily 


Examined by A. A. A. and 
Audit Co. of N. Y. 


Bes” It is the 
“Home Paper” 
That Pays! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


A Large 
Advertising 
Agency 


Requires the services of 
an advertisement writer who 
has had the advantage of an 








electrical education, or a 
technical training in that 
field. 

We want a man _ who 


knows how to put the ele- 
ments of salesmanship on 
paper—a man who can write 
about things electrical so 
that the trade will under- 
stand and be convinced. 

Please submit samples of 
work, with a brief statement 
of the main facts of your 
commercial career, and sal- 
ary required. 

Address “M. D. N.” care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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did not love books.” Unfortu- 
nately, the Madam doesn’t say 
where she met Booth. 

She is, she says, naturally reti- 
cent about telling whom she sells 
books to, but just to show that 
there is no ill feeling, she men- 
tions a dozen or more tiptoppers 
and highbrows who have been her 
best customers. “Why do you ask 
me the amount of business I did 
in seventeen years?” she asks coy- 
ly. “Is it of any importance to 
you? Well, if you insist, here are 
my account books. They speak 


for themselves. Nearly $4,000,- 
000.” Which is certainly travel- 
ing some. 


if the Madam is really going, 
and won’t come back, it seems as 
if she were taking a rather ex- 
pensive method of saying so. Can 
it be that she isn’t going at all, or 
that, going, she will return anon? 
Before spending our money for 
other things than books, it may be 
well to wait and see. 

* * + 

Factoritis is a fierce disease. It 
is no respecter of persons —in 
other words, it shows mighty poor 
judgment in choosing its victims. 
The man who has done business 
in two or three dark lofts pros- 
pers to a degree that enables him 
to build a dismal, low-browed, 
pessimistic concrete factory, about 
40x80, out in some _ cornfield. 
There are probably half a million 
other factories, just like it, scat- 
tered through the cornfields of 
America. But Mr. Man promptly 
proceeds to get factoritis. That 
little concrete building looks big- 
ger to him than the Capitol at 
Washington, and he gets busy and 
spreads halftone pictures of it on 
his stationery, in the newspapers, 
and, if possible, in the magazines 
of all creation. If I had the 
money that has been spent on 
printing the pictures of insignifi- 
cant factories, I would go into the 
‘brary business and fight Andrew 
Carnegie to a frazzle. 

If a manufacturer has a beauti- 
ful set of factory buildings, cover- 
ing 50 or 75 acres and employing 
thousands of men, a picture there- 
of may have considerable adver- 
tis'ng value, but why should the 
little 40 x 80 fellow get factoritis? 

One of the worst cases of this 
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peculiar disease that has lately 
come to my notice is that of Her- 
bert D. Shivers, the cigar man, 
Everybody knows about Shivers, 
He has been a heavy and persis- 
tent advertiser. His advertising 
has, as a rule, been mighty good, 
1 should say that the general im- 
pression is that Shivers makes 
cigars by the million. It seems as 
if he would have to, in order to 
justify the volume of his adver- 
tising. Yet Mr. Shivers is spend- 
ing a large amount of money point- 
ing with pride to a factory, about 
8 feet wide and four stories and 
a paragraph in height. It looks 
about as imposing as a Brooklyn 
delicatessen store. On a pinch, I 
should think a factory of that size 
would have to hump in order to 
make enough cigars to enable a 
Scheutzenfest over at Union Hill 
to smoke up. 





Where Shivers ae Are Made 














Mr. Shivers must be spending 
quite a lot of money showing us 
that factory. Herewith is repro- 
duced his full-page ad in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of March 6. 
The building, in this ad alone, 
takes up hundreds of dollars worth 
of costly space. All the effect it 
has is to make people say, “Jump- 
ing Jimminy, does Shivers make 
all his cigars in that hall-bedroom 
affair ?” 

Factoritis is an expensive as 
well as a painful disease. 
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The Opportunity Is Yet Opto 
a Year in an Indénd 





. Business in fr | 


Our unique plan of a national advertising and sales organization 
with resident managers in 135 cities is already meeting with success, 


Twelve of the cities have been assigned and we ‘have applicants for 
most of the remainder. 


We are obliged to proceed slowly and carefully as the degree of 
success attained depends chiefly on the grade of men secured. 

Our plan appeals to advertisers because it offers the planning, buy- 
ing, and supervisory facilities of a high-grade service agency in New 
York, a practical means of getting ‘dealers quickly and at small expense; 
and ensures for the “country”\advertiser the close attention and prompt 
service his metropolitan compétitor now enjoys. 


Our plan appeals to publishers because it offers a practical means 
for following up inquiries from prospective advertisers that are too far 
from theit headquarters or from a national agency to get prompt, per- 
sonal attention from either. It also means the success and growth of 
many accounts that would otherwise take “the long road from which 
no advertising account returns.” vt 


And finally, our plan appeals to the right kind of men, because it 
affords an unequalled opportunity to get into the advertising business 
independently, yet with national affiliations. Less than $100 capital is 
required, running expenses are very small, yet earnings of $2,500 to 
$5,000 a year are assured to live, keen men. 


Our plan provides a practicallimeans of earning up to $300 monthly, 
exclusive of the national adver tising and sales work. This is designed 
to take good care of our managérs while they are working up the na- 
tional end of the business. 


Experience in advertising or salesmanship is desirable, but not nec- 
essary, as we are prepared to train you for the work, by mail, at our 
expense. 


As the success of the plan depends chiefly on the grade of men se- 
cured,, we want applicatioris only irom intelligent, self-reliant men, 
with sufficient character and ability to go after a $5,000 income when 
it is placed within their reach. Business references required. 


Following is a list of the cities we plan to cover. Those printed in 
italic are already assigned. The others are open at this writing, but 
we are accepting applicants as rapidly as we can select the right men 
from those who apply. The men first accepted are doing better than 
we expected. This fact, together with the interest shown in our plan 
by national advertisers and publishers ensures its success in every 
detail. 
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sto Earn $2500. to $5000. 
mdent Advertising 
r Own City. 


In 


If your city is not yet assigned, apply at once if interested 


on 
ss, r . 
y Location of Our Resident Managers 
Maine.—Bangor, Portland. Wisconsin.— Milwaukee, Racine. 
of New Hampshire.—Nashua. Illinois.—Aurora, Bloomington, _Chi- 
Vermont.—Burlington. CaSO, pects, Ener Nn rade 
’ ocktord, Cc ? 
| Massachusetts. — Attleboro. Boston, Springfeld. ? ae 
y- Brockton, Chicopee Falls, Litchburg, 
Ww Gloucester, Holyoke, Lawrence, Indiana.—Anderson, _—_ Elkhart, Fort 
3 Lowell, Lynn, Pittsfield, Salem, Wayne, Indianapolis, Muncie, South 
ri Springfield, Taunton, Worcester. end, Terre Haute. 
j ° . 
pt Rhode Island.—Pawtucket, Providence. “eae. — Covington, Lexington, 
Connecticut.—New Haven, New Britain, sca 
ns Meriden, Hartford, Danbury, Bridge- Tennessee. — Chattanooga, Memphis, 
3 port, New London, Waterbury. Nashville. 
ar . 
New York.—Albany, Binghamton, Buf- ar 
T- falo, Elmira, Jamestown, Little Falls, Georgia. —Atlanta. 
of penne oF a Sere Louisiana.—New Orleans. 
or oughkeepsie, iagara alls, e a 
ch Rochester, Syracuse, Troy, Utica. es — aan City, St. Joseph, 
Pennsylvania.—Allegheny, Allentown, Saas 
Erie, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Read- Iowa,— Burlington, Cedar Rapids, 
it ing, Scranton, Wilkesbarre, York. Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque. 
$8 New Jersey.—Camden, Newark, New Minnesota.—Duluth, Minneapolis, St. 
is Brunswick, Trenton, Passaic. Paul. 
to Maryland.—Baltimore. Nebraska.—Omaha. 
Delaware.— Wilmington. Wiiiea.- “Popes 
District of Columbia.—Washington. oe 
y, Virginia,—Richmond. ser gr 
d West Virginia.—Wheeling. peices ot “ge 
- Ohio.—Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, ‘oa a.—San Francisco, Los An- 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo. Utah . Salt Lake Ci 
Michigan.—Battle Creek, Bay City, ee 
2 Detroit, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kala- Oregon.—Portland. 
mazoo, Muskegon, Saginaw. Washington.—Seattle. 
ir 
" _ To Prospective National Advertisers: we hope to have this organ- 
n, ization completed some time in April. We suggest that you write 
0 for further particulars and our Free Business Analysis Blank for plan- 
ning advertising campaigns. 
n 
it 
n GEORGE FRANK LORD, Inc. 
n 
n A National Advertising and Sales Agency 
y 
333-N Fourth Avenue New York 
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FUNNY THINGS THAT HAP- 
PEN IN ADVERTISING, 


There is living a widow of a 
famous national advertiser who is 
the sole owner of her departed 
husband’s immense business, built 
up by many years of advertising. 
Whether she knows a vast amount 
about advertising and advertising 
men, or whether she is very naive, 
is a matter which every reader 
of the following incident must de- 
cide for himself. 

One day there was ushered into 
her presence an advertising agent 
who was arriving at the climax of 
a six months’ beautifully planned 
campaign to impress her. Under 
his arm he carried a portfolio of 
advertising designs and campaign 
plans which, at the least estimate, 
must have cost him a thousand 
dollars or more. After manipu- 
lating his personal blandishments 
to what he considered a nice de- 
gree of effectiveness, he dramati- 
cally unfolded his designs and 
stood them in the proper light 
with all the skill of a showman. 
“There,” he exclaimed enthusias- 
tically, “don’t you think that is 
mighty good advertising!” His 
bosom vibrated with the thrilling 
moment. 

The widow stood entranced. 
The designs were very splendid— 
the general effect was irresistible. 
“My, but they are pretty,” she ex- 
claimed; “and isn’t that one 
cute?” 

The advertising man almost un- 
consciously reached for a contract 
blank and already saw the item in 
Printers’ INK announcing that he 
had the account. “If they are so 
fine,” he said, “don’t you think 
you had better let me handle your 
advertising ?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the widow, “you 
must see Mr. Blank Blank about 
that. He handles all our adver- 
tising. Don’t you think they are 
bright people ?” 

“But,” said the advertising man 
troublously, “they are advertising 
agents, and so are we, and I want 
to handle your business instead of 
him.” 

“Oh, Iam sure he will like these 
designs,” cried the widow. “Just 
tell him I said they were awful 
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nice. I’m sure he will treat you 
lovely. He is such a fine man, 
you know. Don’t you think so?” 

It is not on record what the ad- 
vertising agent replied, but the sad 
fact remains that neither argument 
nor personal blandishment was 
able to dislodge in the widow's 
mind the idea that he must sub- 
mit everything to her present ad- 
vertising agent. When he came 
out from the widow’s presence it 
were unkind to inquire what 
thoughts were passing in his mind, 


A TERRIBLE BLOW. 


Out near Chicago is a manufac- 
turer who is old and gray in the 
art of refrigerating youthful ad- 
vertising enthusiasm. There is 
one instance of it on record which 
should warn away the exuberant 
like a flaming sword. One day 
one of the numerous company of 
debonair, masterful young men 
who solicit advertising was ush- 
ered into the presence of the old 
manufacturer, who, like Morro 
Castle, had withstood the on- 
slaughts of many battalions—of 
advertising men. The masterful 
young man poured forth a stream 
of logic calculated to split a two- 
inch hickory plank. As he elo- 
cuted on, and the old man sat in 
just the pensive listening attitude 
which masterful young advertising 
solicitors dream of as a reception 
for their arguments, he was sure 
it was all over but putting the pen 
in the manufacturer’s hand to sign 
the contract. After he was all 
through, the veteran manufacturer 
turned and said very gently—“And 
how much do you want me to 
spend ?” 

The young man’s heart fluttered. 
For a moment he thought he 
would say $8,000 a year, but on 
second thought he was sure it 
was a shame to be so modest when 
success was so sure. “You ought 
to spend $10,000 a year,” he said, 
firmly and impressively. 

“Are you worth $10,000?” asked 
the old manufacturer, still very 
kindly. 

The young man for the first time 
sputtered a little as he replied that 
he was not. 

“Have you ever earned $10,000?” 
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WHEN you buy a piece of property 

you consider the neighborhood. 
Just so, when you buy advertising, you 
must find out just how much of the 


circulation you can use. You must ° 


consider the neighborhood where your 
copy will be read. 


The Theatre Magazine 


is the most beautiful and artistic publication of the 
kind in the world. There is no other like it. It 
makes its appeal toan audience of the highest class. 
Its army of regular monthly readers are people of 
wealth and good taste—they are abreast of the times 
— they see all that is worth seeing and do all the 
things that are worth doing. @ They buy the 
things that are worth buying, too, and the adver- 
tiser who neglects them overlooks a most fertile and 
prosperous field. @ Make this prosperous, theatre- 
going, motor-owning, money-spending audience 
your audience! 


In March, 1g09, we carried 12,92] lines 
Equivalent to 58 standard magazine pages. 


In March, 1908, - - - 7,574 lines 
Difference, - - - = 5,347 lines 
Increase of over 60%. 


No further comment is needed. 


' THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


26 WEST 33d ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Godso & Banghart H. D. Cushing 
Western Representatives PAUL MEYER Eastern Representative 
851 Marquette Bldg. Sas 24 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Advertising Manager Boston, Mass. 


Our circulation of 62,441 
is certified by the Association of American Advertisers 
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continued the manufacturer with 
a rising inflection. 

The young man pondered and 
counted on the fingers of his one 
hand the years that he was out of 
college (trying to forget the 
amount he worked for soon after 
he did come out). “Perhaps so,” 
he said, “I don’t know—maybe 
not.” 

Then the manufacturer rose to 
his feet. “My dear young man,” 
he said, with terrible finality, 
“when you have earned $10,000 
and can guess about what $10,000 
are worth, then I will be glad to 
talk to you. Good day and good 
luck !” 

HIS IDEA OF PROGRESS. 


There is an advertiser who is 
known to fame—of a certain kind. 
He is known in the advertising 
world for another kind of fame— 
that of running practically the 
same copy and cuts that he ran 
years ago when he began. 

A well-known advertising man 
has worked on him for years, and 
worked very slowly and delicately. 
He has never suggested that the 
advertising might be bettered, un- 
til he practically had the account 
signed up. He was plannirg to 
jolly the account along for a little 
while and perhaps finally lead him 
to do better advertising for his 
own benefit. When it was per- 
fectly safe to do so, he said one 
day: “Don’t you think we could 
plan a little something new for 
our advertising?” The advertiser 
looked thoughtful for a moment, 
and then said: “Why, yes; -per- 
haps it would be better to get new 
electrotypes next year!” 





HOW ST. LOUIS’ RETAILERS 
DO IT. 





The Associated Retailers of St. Louis, 
a body composed of the leading retail 
stores of the city, inaugurated last 
week a publicity campaign of consider- 
able magnitude, setting forth the ad- 
vantages to be derived from shopping 
in St. Lonis. Free transportation an 
other inducements are featured in the 
advertisements which are = inserted 
in over 200 dailies and weekly news- 
papers within a radius of 300 miles of 
St. ont A a ryan! yy cone is being 
used. W. Kastor ons, St. Louis, 
are ‘ead the advertising. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON 
ADVERTISING. 


The insatiable interest in adver- 
tising on the part of almost every- 
body is best illustrated by the un- 
ceasing number of books printed 
on the subject. 

The latest ambitious effort in 
this direction is called “The Art 
and Science of Advertising,” by 
George French, editor of Profit- 
able Advertising. It is a very 
pretty, esthetic book, and there is 
not a thing in it which offends 
the eyes of those who love good 
typography. 

The book is full of excellently 
chosen illustrations, representing 
every variety of advertising, and 
also many specimens of litho- 
graphic and multi-color work, as 
well as typographical layouts. 

The twenty-five chapters deal 
with a wide range of advertising 
subjects. All of them are well 
written, and in general present a 
very comprehensive view of ad- 
vertising. It may be argued that 
in many places it is diffusive and 
in some places lacking in com- 
prehension of the most modern 
practical methods of merchandis- 
ing by advertising, but on the 
whole it is a good book. The 
chapter on “Advertising Adver- 
tising” is an innovation in books 
on advertising—one much needed 
by many of those who sell adver- 
tising. 





Truman A. DeWeese, director 
of publicity for the Shredded 
Wheat Co., recently published a 
second edition of his book “Prac- 
tical Publicity.” 

This book, as has been said be- 
fore in Printers’ INK, is a rather 
practical and instructive volume, 
irom which much can be learned. 
All of Mr. DeWeese’s personal 
views will probably not be agreed 
to by many advertising men, but 
practically most of his conclusions 
are sound and in keeping with 
modern methods of selling goods 
through advertising. 


An interesting volume has re- 
cently been issued by Mitchell 
Kennerly, New York, which con- 
tains some five hundred short es- 
says written by Everybody's Mag- 
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ON azine readers concerning the ef- interesting to advertising men. 
fectiveness of about one hundred “Septimus” (or “Simple Septi- 
magazine ads, These essays are mus,” as it was called while run- 

ver- all the result of a prize offered by ning serially in The American 

cry- Everybody's for essaystelling why Magazine) is one of the best 

ve certain ads were considered good. books of fiction published for a 

ited It goes without saying, of course, long while. One of the main char- 

that the many people of many acters is Clem Sypher, who is a 
mn kinds who were attracted by this most delightful even if impossible 

Art prize wrote quite as much with sort of an advertising man. He 

by the idea of saying something nice owns a great skin remedy, which 

nfit- enough to win the prize, as to ac- he advertises throughout the 
ery curately describe the effectiveness world in a somewhat typically 
> is of the ads upon them. The book British manner. To American 
nds is very interesting as far as such advertising men it is entirely and 
0d opinions secured in such a man- absurdly clear why he finally 

ner are worth, but Printers’ INK failed, for his advertising consti- 
tly doubts whether the ordinary lay tuted nothing but the catch 
ng reader can accurately tell wherein phrases—‘“Try Sypher’s Cure,” 
nd an Ad is effective upon him, es- and “Clem Sypher, Friend of Hu- 
pti pecially when encouraged to do so _manity.” 

as by a prize. The chief character of the book 

However, one cannot read is a weak and pulseless sort of 

“al through the book without getting man, who is nevertheless one of 

ng many ingenious viewpoints which the most lovable characters ever 

ell are worth while studying. created in fiction. Mr. Locke’s 

a power of drawing contrasts cer- 

d- William J. Locke has re-_ tainly reaches a climax in this vol- 

at cently written a book of fiction ume, which every advertising man 

: which to some extent is specially will undoubtedly enjoy. 

n eae — 
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; SUPREME IN ITS FIELD 

“ 

The St. Paul Pi F 

e Ot. Faul Fioneer Fress 

; MORNING—EVENING—SUNDAY 

d Are you posted on present conditions in the newspaper field of St. Paul ? 

a Since establishing the evening edition, giving its patrons thereby thirteen 


papers, including the Sunday issue, for ten cents, its circulation has 
grown until the past four months show an average of over 


: 60,000 


: The Pioneer Press guarantees a larger carrier delivery than all 

other St. Paul papers combined, and a larger carrier delivery for any 
4 edition than any other St. Paul paper. The Pioneer Press today 
| carries more local advertisers and more space from the large stores 
than any other paper in the field. The advertising rates have been 
advanced very slowly and advertisers securing the space now will 
get the bargain benefit of a — market. All advertising appearing 
in the daily issue is inserted in all editions of the day at one price. 


YOU WANT THE BEST 


Investigate these statements and you will always use the Pioneer 
Press as the one newspaper that 


COVERS COMPLETELY THE FIELD 


PAYNE & YOUNG 
Chicago, 749-750 Marquette Bldg. New York, 30-34 West 33d St. 
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The Impor- After reading 


. the story of the 
tance of Dis Victor Talking 
tribution Machine Co. in 


this issue of Printers’ INK, two 
things impress themselves strong- 
ly on the reader’s mind. First is 
the very convincing proof which 
the Victor’s success offers for 
thorough and persistent advertis- 
ing, and second—and to many 
the most important thing — the 
wonderful distributive organiza- 
tion which has been built up by 
means of advertising. 

As advertising grows in effec- 
tiveness, the vital necessity for a 
well-organized, smooth-running 
distributive machine to take care 
of advertising results becomes 
more and more apparent. All the 
spectacular, over-confident adver- 
tising failures of past years 
can be explained, partially at 
least, by the lack of good distri- 
bution. 

The Victor talking machine has 
strong competition and there are 
many elements in the talking ma- 
chine business which would tend 
to render it precarious. But with 
a firmness equalled in few other 
lines of trade, the Victor has kept 
its distributive machine intact, and 
built up trade with a_ success 
which cannot help excite the envy 


of many other manufacturers jp 
many lines of business. 

The recognition of the impor- 
tance of price stability is a clue 
to success elements in other lines, 
The matter of price has a very in- 
timate relation to advertising and 
to business success. It is the dif- 
ference between dependence and 
independence, when backed by an 
advertising campaign. 

It is hardly conceivable that the 
perfect control of the dealer 
which the Victor enjoys could 
have been secured by any other 
means than advertising. Without 
its bold and persistent advertis- 
ing, the Victor would undoubted- 
ly be begging attention from deal- 
ers where now it commands. 








The progressive 

A Significant growth of the 

Line of advertising field 

Advertising has never been 

better _ reflected 

than in the March toth issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

Any advertising man who will 
take up that issue and go through 
its 96 pages can scarcely help re- 
marking at the increasing faith of 
publishers and advertising agen- 
cies in their own commodity—ad- 
vertising. Practically every one 
of the best magazines in America 
advertised in that issue of Print- 
ERS Ink—Harper’s, Century, 
Scribner's, McClure’s, Collier's, 
Saturday Evening Post, Butterick 
Trio, Outlook, Hampton’s, Phelps 
Publishing Company, Suburban 
Life, Doubleday-Page, System, 
Ainslee’s, Success, American Boy, 
etc. Then, many of the best news- 
papers were also_ represented, 
such as Record-Herald, Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, Buffalo Evening News, St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, Seattle 
Times, Indianapolis News, Kan- 
sas City Star, New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, etc. Among the 
agencies advertising were J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, Mahin Advertis- 
ing Company, McFarland Public- 
ity Service, and others. Such a 
line of advertising has never run 
in one issue of Printers’ INK in 
all its history, and besides being a 
practical compliment to the value 
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of Printers’ INK as an effective 
advertising medium, it is also a 
broad evidence of the advancing 
movement in publishing and ad- 
vertising fields. It means the in- 
creasing belief of advertising men 
in the value of publicity, not only 
for their own advertisers, but for 
themselves. 

Advertising in Printers’ Inx is 
quite naturally accepted by a 
great body of advertising men as 
an evidence of prosperity and suc- 
cess and a general forward policy. 
The business value of this atti- 
tude of mind is illustrated by the 
success of the Curtis Publishing 
Co. in its bold and wide-reaching 
advertising policy, which has 
given forth such an impression of 
success that even its own rec- 
ord-making figures scarcely 
more than meet natural expecta- 
tions. 

A line of advertising such as 
Printers’ INK carried in_ its 
March t1oth issue, and such as 
it is carrying continually, also, 
speaks of increasing realization 
that constructive advertising so- 
licitation with definite arguments 
and definite things to sell, is a 
necessary part of successful pub- 
lishing. Advertising in Printers’ 
Ink, it must be remembered, in- 
variably costs real money at full 
card rates, which adds immeas- 
urably to the significance. of the 
showing, for it is evidence of 
straightforward effort to reach 
advertisers. 





One of the 
A Damaging things that the 
Practice pest magazines 
are at present desiring to reform 
is the practice of issuing exag- 
gerated announcements of ad- 
vertising to dealers. On first ex- 
amination it may seem as though 
few magazines need care if an ad- 
vertiser reprints a page advertise- 
ment which he is using, and cred- 
its the magazine with a great deal 
more circulation-than it has; but 
from the standpoint of thorough- 
going publishing, it is distinctly 
harmful to both magazine and ad- 
vertiser, 
There are not a few advertisers 
who are extremely free and easy 
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in the things they say to dealers 
that they are going to do in the 
way of advertising. One big ad- 
vertiser recently issued large and 
imposing advertising announce- 
ments in which he reproduced the 
page ads he was using in a large 
number of magazines, and said a 
great deal about the total number 
of homes he was going to reach 
through it, and the amount of 
money it was costing him. As a 


‘matter of fact, the exact figures 


both of circulation and of adver- 
tising cost were immensely less 
than he stated, and what made 
matters worse, he decided at the 
last moment to reduce his appro- 
priation by $12,000, but did not re- 
duce the announcement he made 
to the trade. The advertising 
manager of one of the magazines 
he used went to him and told him 
frankly that he thought it was 
neither honest nor good business, 
but the advertiser was not to be 
dissuaded, and the announcements 
went out. This. was a year or 
more ago, and that advertiser is 
by no means doing as well as he 
ought to now. 

It is perfectly easy to follow the 
course of events. The dealers were 
persuaded through the striking an- 
nouncements of advertising made 
that a big campaign was on which 
it would be profitable to connect 
with. Possibly a large number of 
these dealers never knew that the 
advertising was not as large as an- 
nounced. But they did unques- 
tionably discover that the sales 
were not as heavy as they had an- 
ticipated. Those dealers who did 
discover that the advertising was 
not as heavy as announced—and 
dealers are becoming wise about 
such things—not only received the 
impression of dishonesty, but from 
a purely business standpoint they 
found that the line was not nearly 
so profitable to handle as they had 
imagined. 

A still more vital and significant 
thing about this practice is that it 
directly undermines the estimation 
of magazine advertising by deal- 
ers. It undermines faith in the 
statements of advertisers about 
the advertising they are planning, 
and it makes them cynical about 
the co-operative value of magazine 
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advertising in general. This is a 
bad thing for everybody con- 
cerned. It limits the opportunities 
for every advertiser in the country 
who appeals to dealers, and for 
that reason it is a matter of gen- 
eral interest that misrepresentation 
be discouraged. 

It is curious how advertisers 
sometimes conceive the great body 
of dealers to be a mere collection 
of unthinking sheep, to be driven 
pellmell in any direction that the 
dog barks. As a matter of fact, 
dealers are usually rather reason- 
able, and sometimes cynical men, 
who cannot be caught with a little 
salt. It is to the general interest 
of all advertising success that the 
faith of the dealer in advertising 
co-operation be carefully pre- 
served, and that hurrah promises 
and inflated figures be eliminated 
not only in advertising folders to 
dealers, but by salesmen who are 
using the advertising as an argu- 
ment. 





Advertising There has been 
a 2 SehOne Ve 


dency on the part 
Newspapers 6; progressive 


publishers in the last few years to 
print vigorous talks to local ad- 
vertisers in the columns of the 
newspapers. Some of these series 
of talks have been very successful, 
and have helped local advertising 
a great deal. 

The only reasonable argument 
urged against them is that since 
the people they are intended to 
reach are limited, there is consid- 
erable “lost motion” in them. 
However, the general educative 
effect is greater than most pub- 
lishers realize. Printers’ INK be- 
lieves there are few people of any 
kind who will not find education 
in advertising both interesting and 
profitable. The young man, ambi- 
tious for business success in any 
line, needs advertising education, 
and there is no telling when an 
advertising problem will confront 
anyone. Advertising is an inte- 
gral part of business, and there 
are few people indeed who have 
no need for sound business knéwl- 
edge. There are many women, 
also, who are situated so that ad- 


vertising knowledge will help 
them. In fact, housewives are 
more keenly interested in adver- 
tising than most people realize, 
The series of articles in Good 
Housekeeping on scientific shop- 
ping, many written by advertising 
men, prove that women have a 
most direct interest in advertising 
and are therefore likely to read 
advertising talks in newspapers 
with considerable interest. 

The following letter discusses 
the business value of advertising 
talks, and makes a good point. 
Many newspapers do reprint arti- 
ticles from Printers’ INK con- 
stantly as a business-getting ad. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have the pleasure of handing you 
herewith two advertising editorials which ° 
were clipped from a series now_being 
run in the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Citizen, 
and I believe this Tribune service is 
a distinct step in the right directior. 
While admitting the charm of most 
articles from Me. Kaufman’s pen, this 
series seems far too general. Personally, 
I believe that newspapers could reprint 
many articles which appear in Printers’ 
Ink with splendid results. Your two 
articles recently published concerning 
hat campaigns would be very _ interest- 
ing to the general reader. The news- 
papers, like manufacturers, must educate 
their customers, and if a merchant or 
manufacturer can use a newspaper’s col- 
ums to advantage, the publisher is over- 
looking an opportunity if he doesn’t turn 
the same educative force to his own 
proposition. 

Imagine to what an extent adver- 
tising would have grown in the last 
ten years if every newspaper in the 
country had published but one article 
each week about the marvelous results 
from good advertising, and pointed the 
moral with examples such as appear 
every week in Printers’ InK. 

In almost every line of business it 
is now the custom to send printed mat- 
ter ahead of the salesman to help con- 
vince the prospect. Printed matter and 
advertisements do this, but the adver- 
tising solicitor is left practically with- 
out such help, The help the publishers 
of periodicals give their solicitors is as 
nothing compared with the assistance 
given salesmen in other fields. Having 
unlimited space, they do not use it! 
The cobbler’s children go unshod! 

I would like very much to see an 
article in Printers’ Inx discussing this 
subject, if you consider it of enough 
interest to your readers in general. 

. A. SmitxH. 


—— ee 


Mr. W. C. McMillan, for the past 
four and a half years a representative 
of the “Butterick Trio,’ has resigned 
his position with the Butterick Company 
to accept a position as special representa- 
tive for the Street Railways Advertis- 
ing Company. 
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AINSLEE’S for April 
“Good Reading Makes 
Good Advertising.” 


After reading the April Ainslee’s, you'll know more about 
its advertising value than we can ever tell you. 

That new serial, “The Goose Girl,’ by that popular author, 
Harold MacGrath, who knows how to write the fiction that 
everybody enjoys, “warms up” delightfully in this second in- 
stallment, and you are lured half-way through it before you 
know you’ve begun. That quaint Dutch setting and that spon- 
taneous goose girl—who can get away from them? 

Mary Heaton Vorse follows with a refreshing, good- 
humored story, “Agnes Convalesces’—and then you come 
upon a complete novel of modern life in good society—“The 
Social Ladder,” by Elizabeth Duer. It reads like life, and 
like life, you find love and affairs at cross-purposes, and you 
follow many interesting turns to the end when things adjust 
themselves. You read because you must. 

After some good salad in the shape of short stories you 
come upon Marie Van Vorst’s serial, “In. Ambush,” which 
many think the best thing that’s appearing. You read it and 
feel like saying so, too. 

Then more short stories, then an. essay on “Musicland,” 
then bright theatre and book talk — and pies finished your 
entertainment in Ainslee’s. 

If people find such keen interest in the fiction in Ainslee’s 
that the largest percentage of our readers each month re- 
member to stop at a newsstand and pay 15 cents for it, 
what influence must its advertising pages have? 

You can easily figure it out—as most of the biggest adver- 
tisers have already figured it out to their profit. 


intra ae 


79 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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The “Worst Ad” Contest 


Printers’ Ink offers a cash prize for “ Worst Ad” examples 
which have appeared within 3 months. Send in examples, 
with a short letter telling why the ad is bad advertising 














NO. 31. 





Maprson, Wis., Jan. 21, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am enclosing an advertisement that 
may receive some consideration as a 
“bad” one. 

Imagine serving a _ breakfast of 
cereals shot from a gun with kernels 
puffed eight times their size and the 
granules all — and probably cov- 
ered with powder dust. The gun gives 
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Serve One Breakfast 
Shot from Guns 


Serve this food once, and we have you. You'll 
sever go back to common cereals then. 

Think of kernels of grain puffed to eight times 
their size. 

The coats are unbroken; the shapes are unchanged. 
But the starch granules are all exploded. 

Prof. Anderson, formerly of Columbia University, 
invented this process to make cereals digestible. 

But he made them also so enticing that people fore 
ett all else. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, 10¢ 
Quaker Putfed Rice, 13¢ 


The whole grain is put into great steel gans. “The 
guns are sealed, then revolved for an hour, in a heat of 





The moisture in the grain terns to steam, under 
terrific pressure. Then we fire the guns. 

Instantly every starch granule ¢xplofies into a 
myriad particles, so the digestive juices can get to them, 

The wheat or the rice looks just as it 4id, but mag- 
nified eight times over. Get a package—see it. 


All the Patents are controlled by The Quaker Oats Company. 





a@ wrong impression, the headline is 
vague, the name of the cereal incon- 
spicuous, and the reading matter the 
wrong kind of stuff entirely. 

Very truly yours, 


. J. Van Deusen. 
316 W. Dayton St. 


NO. 32. 





Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I submit for the Worst Ad Contest 
an advertisement from last Sunday's 











Sun. This is so bad that comment is 
unnecessary. 
Concentration is a good point, but 
detail must not be rushed into oblivion. 
T. R. W. 


—--—+or———" 


NO. 33. 





Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Here is the most asinine piece of 
advertising, in both make-up and reck- 
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lessness of expenditure, I’ve yet seen. 
Is it a puzzle contest? 
FREDERICK Drowns. 


Troy, N. Y. 


—_——+or—————"" 


NO. 34. 


Boston, Feb. 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Enclosed find my contribution to 








Griddle cakes are irresistible 
with Karo. 

A rich, golden syrup, with a 
delicate. flavor that calls for 
more, more, more. 

Pure, wholesome and good 
for every syrup purpose, 

In air-tight tins—10c. 25¢. 500 


A book of cooking and candy- making 
recipes sent free on request, 





CORN PRODUCTS REFWING COMPANY 
New York 








your “Worst Adv. Contest.” This ap- 
ee in the Boston Post, January 18, 
09. 
To a self-respecting, civilized white 
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man or woman the feet-in-the-trough at- 
titude assumed by this glutton would 
neutralize any merits that may be pos- 
sessed by Karo. “Griddle Cakes are 
irresistible,’ to be sure, but when asso- 
ciated with the porky gourmandizer 
who sits at the table with knife and 
fork in the hash-house position shown 
in the ad, the whole outfit, griddle 
cakes, syrup and near-man becomes re- 
pulsive and disgusting. 
Very truly yours, 
B. L. Greene. 


———_~+o»>—_——__—_—_ 
NO. 35. 


Cuicaco, March 8, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Now, honestly, don’t you think this 
ad of Tom Murray’s is the limit? 
Tom Murray has been called a bright 








SKINNED 5 


SHOES - 
ARE 

“SNAKES IN 
YOUR STOCK” 


DID YOUR EVER HAVE SNAKES? 1 
never did and I am not a prohibitionist at 
that, but | am very temperate. I don't 
want to lose my head, if I should | might 
lose my money, too. I have a dread of snakes, 
I nevér did feel like petting a snake. There is a 
good deal of skin on a snake, and there is a good 
deal of a snake to a “skinned” shoe, they aresnakes 
all right when.a “skinned” shoe gets into your stock. 
The Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company, particularly Mr. 
A. D. Brown has a strong, acute dislike for snakes 
and for “skinned shoe” snakes and their customers 
never “see snakes” because the Hamilton, Brown Shoe 
Company deliver only good shoes to a man—they are 
so nice and clean, stylish, and tres: chat the merchant 
feels good, he doesn’t feel like seeing snakes, when a 
man sees snakes he thought a few 
hours before he was having a good 
time. I do not 
speak from ex 
perience. 



















retailer, but I think he’s getting to be 
pretty careless. 
This ad will never in the world sell 
goods. 
GreorGe AHRENS. 


‘ 
———_—_—_+o+—___— 


MR. BOLLES RETIRES. 


S. W. Bolles, who has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Humphrey Advertising Co., St. Louis 
and Chicago, for more than a year 
past, has announced his retirement from 
that company. The duties of his posi- 
tion required a greater part of his 
time in Chicago, and for personal rea- 
sons he found it necessary to remain 
in St. Louis. Mr. Bolles is not ready 
to announce his plans for the future, 
but he has signified no intention of 
leaving the agency field. 
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THE PRESS AGENTS AGAIN. 








THE CANNERS, THE BRICK-MAKERS 
AND THE WINE-GROWERS ENDEAV- 
ORING TO BOLSTER UP THEIR BUSI- 
NESS WITH THE FLIMSY PROP OF 
FREE PUBLICITY. 





When Printers’ INK announced 
the action of many New York 
newspapers in excluding press- 
agent matter several weeks ago, it 
may have been supposed by many 
that the press agent was “killed 
off.” But if ever a species of par- 
asite had nine lives, it is the rep- 
rehensible kind of press agent! 
He is still active and persuasive. 

And the reason he flourishes is 
because of manufacturers who are 
still lending ears to press-agent 
fallacies. ‘The National Canners’ 
Association is engaged in the in- 
teresting task of taxing each can- 
ner in its membership with a cer- 
tain definite taxation to maintain 
and support—press agents! They 
are planning that each subsidiary 
State Association contribute to- 
ward a $25,000 fund to establish a 
publicity bureau. The reason they 
give is that the consumption of 
peas and other of their products 
is not nearly as active as they 
would like it to be. 

They evidently expect to hire a 
man who will probably tell them 
wonderful stories of the magnetic 
influence he has upon the news- 
paper men of this country, and 
that all he needs to do is to hand 
them press matter, and they will 
eagerly rush to print it for the 
sake of his irresistible personal 
blandishments, and his iron grip 
upon their hearts. This press 
agent, if he is given the $25,000 
fund per year, would have as 
strenuous a time as Monty Brew- 
ster to spend it honestly, if he 
ever intended to do so. On pub- 
licity work of even the most lib- 
eral standard of decency, he could 
not spend more than a couple of 
hundred dollars a month. 

How would he spend it? He 
has nothing to do but to stir the 
magic pot of his brain and dictate 
his concoctions to a stenographer, 
and then multigraph them and 
mail them. If he used a gold 
stylographic pen, and the stenog; 
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rapher used a silver typewriter, 
and if he sent out his press mat- 
ter on Japanese Vellum paper, 
possibly he could run up the cost 
somewhere within a few miles of 
what the Canners announce that 
they will donate to him 

And what will be the result? A 
few newspapers will print some 
matter of redoubtable interest in 
their spacious Sunday Magazine 
maw to help fill up, and that is all, 
Then the press agent will paste up 
in a beautiful leather-bound scrap- 
book all these notices and carry 
them triumphantly to headquar- 
ters, as evidence of his touching 
friendship with newspaper men. 

What would happen if, on the 
other hand, the National Canners 
would take the $25,000 fund, put 
it in the hands of a reputable 
advertising agent, and take display 
space in the proper mediums to 
make a direct, frank argument to 
the public regarding the undoubted 
merits of peas and other canned 
products? He would make a dis- 
tinct impression which wou!d 
promptly record itself on the sales 
sheet. 

Printers’ INK will in the near 
future take up the case of the 
Canners because it is somewhat 
typical of other lines of goods, 
and will lay out an advertising 
campaign which it believes is the 
only right and effective method of 
building up the canning industry, 
which is now waking up. Recently 
the largest Maine corn packer has 
awakened, and a series of excel- 
lent street car cards is now run- 
ning in the New York subways. 
A bill is before the Maine Legis- 
lature to appropriate a yearly ad- 
vertising appropriation to adver- 
tise generally, among other things, 
the excellence of Maine corn. 
Similar activity is sure to come in 
both peas and tomatoes in the near 
future, and a modern, straight- 
forward, thoroughly business-like 
campaign will soon build up the 
business to where it be!ongs, as it 
has built up many similar lines by 
the same means. 

Another typical instance is that 
of the California Wine Growers, 
who, it is said, are at present 
deliberating on a proposition to 
spend a good sum of money to 
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maintain a press agent. The aim 
will be to stimulate popular favor 
in the direction of American- 
grown wines as against foreign 
wines. Press agents have told the 
wine-growers that it will be “per- 
fectly easy” to get free newspaper 
notices, it is said. 

Again, the National Brick-Mak- 
ers’ Association had a troublous 
session recently in Rochester, and 
after somewhat dolefully recount- 
ing the inroads which concrete 
biocks are making on the brick 
industry, decided to appropriate 
money for publicity work, the ex- 
act character of which has not yet 
been decided, but which it is 
hinted will also go to press agents. 
Both the Wine-Growers and the 
Brick-Makers have as fine an op- 
portunity for strong, legitimate 
advertising as any advertiser ever 
had, and as soon as they realize 
that the straightforward, paid dis- 





pt it takes expert work. organizeo 
effort and years of experience to 

succeed in gaining the suppo t 
f the news column. 


“I wish we could ° 
get some news- 
paper mention.” 


class; if your cause is 





4 vi egitimate — if 

How often that phraseisheard [pe an | pogh in ADERS of 
im the offices of promoters, busi- 
ness houses and aspirants for 
political offices — and one and all T. Burdsall Muhn 
they do not know how to accom- 
Hish it, 

It is pot generally realized that’ 


Write to 


1005—160 Washington Street 
Curcaco, Iu. 


play and direct appeal method of 
advertising is the proper one, they 
will feel an advance in their busi- 
ness—not before. 

The extent to which press-agent- 
ism is being worked is delight- 
fully evidenced by the ad repro- 
duced herewith, in which a press 
agent uses paid display advertis- 
ing to reach manufacturers and 
persuade them to let him get free 
space. Here is a paradox which 
carries a laugh and a moral. This 
press agent does not use his own 
method of publicity, but he uses 
display. 

Free notices in those newspa- 
pers and periodicals which con- 
sent to print them are worth ex- 
tremely little, for the publications 
which really reach the people, and 
whose contents have influence, are 





very careful not to print such 


matter. 
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Bring Your Goods to 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


HE TIMES will sell them 
at a low cost. Here is a 
paper that covers. the 
cities of Pawtucket, Cen- 
tral falls, the Attleboros and 
the Blackshire Valley where 
130,000 people live. 
he Times is notable as_ the 
one paper for two cities, Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls, with a 
combined population of 65,000. 

It is the Evening paper for 
the chain of villages extending 
northward to Woonsocket, be- 
sides covering many important 
towns in assachusetts, prin- 
cipally the thriving Attleboros. 

Pawtucket is the second city 
of the state. 

Pawtucket is located 4 miles 
north of Providence on the main 
line of the N. Y., N. H 
Re: 

Pawtucket’s popula- 
tion, 45,000. 

Pawtucket is growing faster 
proportionately than any city in 
the state. 

Pawtucket has 200 industrial 
establishments. 

Pawtucket industries have in- 
creased nearly 40 per cent. in six 
years. 

Pawtucket wage earners re- 
ceived nearly $6,000,000 in 1906, 

Pawtucket consumes in its fac- 
tories over $15,000,000 worth of 
materials annually. 

Pawtucket is noted for the 
great diversity of its industries. 

Pawtucket has some of the 
largest manufactories -of their 
kind in the world, notably the 
. & P. Coates Thread Co. and 
Saylesville Bleacheries. 

Pawtucket never has’ any peri- 
ods of depression, no _ serious 
labor strikes or disturbances. 

Pawtucket has two of the 
strongest business banks in the 
country. 

Pawtucket has 4 savings banks 
with over $6,000,000 deposits. 

Pawtucket produces the finest 
textiles made in the United 
States, 

Pawtucket is the home of the 
cotton industry of America. 

Pawtucket Leads the State: that 
Leads the World in per capita 
Production. 


present 





New England’s Largest One 
Cent Daily. 


The Cvening 
Times 


18,185 Daily, Sworn 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 








Dead Shot Smokeless must, ac- 
cording to the figures, be a most 
excellent powder, but it would be 
better advertised by a more thor- 
oughly alive man in a smokeless 





EE DEAD SHOT 
* SMOKELESS 


Exclusively 


Out of 96.77% — Broke 
11,175 10,815 


‘This the highest yearly average ever made 
eee malate 


‘Year aher year the popular powder has been 
eed in winning the offtcial high 





Seabslity guaranteed, velocity, 
The Interstate Association puis s2mnesee tan “com 
FoR 


be Conaway 
above average denotes regularity of leads. 


== 1998s=——— ee 
Mr. Chas. G. Spencer ™=* Eee whale 
NO.I 





room. The individual in the 
strange picture No. 1 is not only 
enjoying very poor health but is 
plunged in the lowest depths of 
despondency. He looks as if he 


What’s Busted 























never hit anything—except pos- 
sibly the pipe—in all his life, and 
the atmosphere of the room in 











which he sits would seem to bear 
out the pipe theory. The illustra- 
tion No. 2 presents a more cheer- 
ful person in more healthful sur- 
roundings, an honest corncob for 
smoking purposes, and visible evi- 
dence of satisfactory results in the 
shooting line. 
* + * 


This Elwell’s Liquid Glue ad 
will never be framed and conspicu- 
ously displayed in an advertising 
art exhibition. “What’s Busted in 
Your House?” is not the most 
smooth and elegant English imag- 
inable. In fact, the entire adver- 
tisement might properly be de- 
scribed as homely. But it will 
probably sell goods, and maybe 
that is what it is for. It gets 
right down to business at the fall 
of the flag. There is no doubt as 
to what it is about, or what we 
are expected to do if there is any- 
thing “busted” on the premises. 
It talks sense all the way through. 
The man who says that this isn’t 
a good advertisement would do 
well to think again. 
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Here is a truly fascinating De- 
war's Scotch Whisky ad. Lookat 
it closely and you will find your- 











self confidently expecting that the 
giraffe-like neck of the slightly 
inebriated gentleman will begin to 
sway and wriggle with delight as 
his booze trickles down “Tastes 
good all the way down,” would be 
an excellent caption for this. pic- 
ture. It has one merit, at least— 
nobody will be likely to overlook it. 
*x* * * 

Mr. Alvah Bushnell, founder of 
the Company that bears his name, 
is, as this advertisement shows, 
both a shrewd and solid looking 
citizen. Nearly one- -third of a 
costly magazine half-page is given 
up to proving that fact. If it were 





“Paparosd Capendion Walleve 
Fay are made in all sizes from 
4x9 1-2 inches to 10 x 16 
inches, with 13-4 inch or 
i 1-2 inch 

larger sizes or preater x 
pansion when desired. 
‘When expanding envelopes 
of other makes are worn to 
a frazzle, 





are made in all sizes fron 

4x7inchesto 10x 16inches, 

and larger when desired ty 

These wallets are extra 

strong and are unsurpassed 

for filing or carrying papers 
inds. 


They have no equal for 
keeping papers in the safe 
or in filing cabinets. 
Send for samples and pricer, sm 
ADDRESS 


Alvah Bushnell Compeny 


Sole Makers 


Bushnell Walters 
are still good for years of service. 
Send for samples and prices. 
42 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 


4 Perk Row, New York 





considered absolutely necessary to 
demonstrate that Mr. Bushnell is 
a thoroughly admirable character, 
why not say so, and let it go at 
that? Everybody would have be- 
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lieved it, and much space would 
have been saved. This would be a 
good advertisement if photographs 
of Mr. Bushnell were offered for 
sale. It so happens, though, that 
paperoid wallets are the articles 
advertised, and it is unfortunate 
that they came dangerously near 
being lost in the shuffle. 
* * * 

Why is it that that lighting con- 
cern cannot be satisfied to claim 
that its lamps light Jersey City, or 
Boston, or, to make it good and 
strong, New York City? But no, 
a little thing like that is not 
enough. The earth or nothing, is 
their motto. This advertisement 
of McKenney & Waterbury Com- 
pany is a good example of this 
singular sort of publicity.. A large 
part of the entire space is devoted 
to the absurd claim, “We light the 
World,” which of course nobody 
believes or pays any attention to. 
Any modest or reasonable state- 





























ment which this advertisement 
might make would stand some 
show of being believed and doing 
some good, even if mixed up with 
a weird design of this nature, but 
the lighting the world business is 
more than a little overdone. 


ee 


One of the most remarkable editions 
of that most remarkable weekly, the 
Saturday Evening Post, was that of 
March 13th. Its 64 pages and cover, and 
136 columns of advertising, and its 
edition of more than 1,250,000, made 
it probably the largest weekly ever pub- 
— in this country, if not in the 
world. 





David Lee has been promoted by Suc- 
cess Magazine to the office of assistant 
advertising manager, and Harry Evans 
has been made Western manager of 
Success. 





The American Boy will print 160,000 
copies for April, owing to its increased 
news-stand sales. A circulation cam- 
paign of advertising will start in. the 
April Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s 
and standard magazines. 
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A Roll of Honor : 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 














having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication noi 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 





statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


é Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 

















ALABAMA 
Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circu.ation; leading want ad. medium. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Anr.aal 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev’g 
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Montgomery, Fournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. A 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. a 
New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver. '06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,570. ul 
ARIZONA New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; : 
Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. it 
d& L N.Y. R Tribune Bid, =o Je"eeree 
neuen noe ee ai New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; : 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 
CALIFORNIA Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation « 
Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation exceeds 3,600. Sworn statement furnished. 
E and Herald.) Average Dec. Sey 
1908, 49,708. Lomeee eivoutaston in Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 
Oakland guaranteed. Daily, 6,826; Sunday, 6,243. 
Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 6 


dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 68,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
{3 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 





% CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Jan., 1909, sworn, 12,527. 
fet: can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rat Rate 1c. per line flat, 
den, Yournal, evening. Actual eravage 

Pp —- 1906, 1,580. Average for 1907, 7,743 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. ak A aiees 1909, 
12,873. E. Katz, Special Agent, N 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning Average 
for February, 1909, 17,372; Sunday, 19,272 


GEORGIA 
La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, '08, 7,964, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 
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Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twincities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1908, 74,242. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1907, 4,018; for 1 for 1908, 4,097. 


Kk KK 


Chicago Examiner, avera e 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 

Ls 


G2 The absolute correctness 
tory, who will pay one hundred 


of the latest circulation rat- 
dollars to the first person who 


paper PRI 
The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. ! 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, fournal Amer. poy Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. tor’07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, 08, 53,087. 


ppt 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,664; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

@ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Roweil’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy 


Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. Jan. av. 
6,709, Double circulation other Galesburg daily. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 





Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av, 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,11 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, ‘08, 9,329. Best in No. Indiana. 
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IOWA 

Burlington, //awk-Eye, daily. Average 1 
9,139. ‘‘All paid in advance advance,"* wr 

Davenport, Times. Daily Daily aver. Feb., 17,134. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
7° cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve, 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 18,655. 

Washington, Zve. Yournal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good seeple 


EKANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 5 
mos. 1908, 4,757. E, Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg Democrat. Best county paper, 
best circulation; largest county paper, largest cir. 

Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,184. Sunday 
8,255. Week day,'7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 

Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, Av. '06, evening 5,157, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 5,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 

Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 

Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily Average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. : 

Phillips, Maine Woods, weekly. J.W. Brackett 
Co. Average for 1908, 7,977. 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,461. Sunday 7éelegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,895. For Febru- 
“: 1909, 82, 147. 
he absolute correctness of the 
Letete ee rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
nse Pot of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (QQ). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


KI K tk 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176, ae 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States ar- 
= circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 

ew England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Globe printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 tines of advertising. ‘I his was 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


Ke wk 


Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825. The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston. Sworn 
detail circulation statement recently sent 
tu advertisers shows circulation of over 
87,000, of which go per cent. is in Metro- 
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Ts Boston Post, Sunday av., 
1908, 238,846, gain of 12,083 
over 1907. Daily average 1908, 
255,534, gain of 11,554 Over 1907. 

Only three Sunday newspapers 
in the country—outside of New 
York City—exceed the circula- 
tion of The Boston Sunday Post. 

Only one morning newspaper 
—and that in New York—ex- 
ceeds the circulation of the 
Boston Daily Post. Not over 
two evening newspapers in the 
country outside of New York— 
and only two there—exceed its 
circulation. 

In daily display advertising 
The Boston Post leads its chief 
competitors, the Globe and 
Herald. In Sunday display ad- 
vertising The Boston Sunday 
Post is second only to the Boston 
Sunday Globe. In agency ad- 
vertising it leads all Boston 
papers, daily and Sunday. Rate 
2§c. per agate line 

pA. 


Human Life, The Magazine About People 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,012. 


Pall River, Evening News, guarantees to ad- 
vertisers largest circulation in Fall River. 
Average, 1908, 7,639. For 50 years Fall River's 
Home Paper. Recent tests made by one of the 
local department stores on three different 
occasions resulted in more than twice as 
many sales through the News as through the 
other papers combined. The Quality of the 
News’ circulation counts. 








Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,560. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Waily sworn ay. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 





Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s‘* Home”’ paper. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. _Ask any advertiser. 80,000, 


Jackson Patriot, Average Jan., 1909, daily 
8,790, Sunday 9,702. Greatest net circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; February, 1909, 20,582. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth, Zvening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
fAelel=me is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,281 


Minneapolis, Journal, Dail, [ee] 
and Sunday (Q©). In 1908 av-] OO 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639, In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,429, 
Daily average circulation for 
February, 1909, evenirg only, 
74,232. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for February, 19c9,71,927. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from 4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance.) The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to go into more 


eo homes than any other paper 
in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262. 
CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
The Sunday 7ribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 
by Am. News- 77ioune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 








_ 8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net averags c'rcu’a- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 35,716; Sunday, 35,466. 

e The absolute accuracy of the 

Pioneer Press circuiation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

Ninety per cent. of the money due 

for subscriptions is collected, 

showing that subscribers take the 

paper because they want it. All matters per- 

taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, //erald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1907, 1,062. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,080. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





Kansas City, Post. Only Democratic paper 
between St. Louis and Denver, Circulation, 
daily and Sunday, 66,000. 


St. Joseph, Vew-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, 508 ‘‘ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
143,246 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907, 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 
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NEW JERSEY 
amden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
Bh ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 
ey City, Evening Yournal. Average for 
soe 24,078, Last three months 1908, 26,022. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey, 


frenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. ‘07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Fournal. Daily average for 
8, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has: the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn, Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn, Av. 1907, Sunday, 
447, daily, 61,604; Anguirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News.. Daily. average 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Waily average for 1908, 6,132. 

Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 4,659. Only daily here. 





Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229.- Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and-certified byA,A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to March 1, 1909, 10,296. 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Bensiger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Tub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OO). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 150,000 guaranteed. 


The People’s Home Journal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 458,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 





The Tea and Coffee Traac Yournal. Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,250 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
fur nrst six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,591. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 16,309; for 1907, 17,162. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
Pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,542. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274. 


OHIO 


Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,661. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average for 1907, 11,126. 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88,- 
373, Feb., 1909, 73,833 daily; Sunday, 99,871. 

EE 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’] paper. ’07, 447,345. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955 Jan.,'o9, 30,130. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Jcurnal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 
daily average 1908, 30,207; Feb., for 

1909, 31,780. Kerjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, Zhe Oregonian,(©@) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 

S tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Feb. NET PAID circulation, daily, 
38,053, Sunday average, 47,742. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev’g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Jan., 1909, 18,398. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Velegrafh. Sworn aver- 
age February, 1909, 16,023. Largest 
paid circulation in Harrisburg or no 
pay. 

Johnstown, 7ridune. Average for year end- 
ing December 31, 1908, 11,161. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown, 


Philadelphia, Zhe Builetin, net paid aver- 
age for 1908, 240,797 copies a day. “The 
Bulletin goes daily (except Sunday) into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.” 
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Philadelphia, Zhe Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results, 
Average for 1908, 6,826. 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,614: 1907, 6,614 (O@)- 


WKKKKKKKIK KK 


An English firm about to locate in Chicago 
and do business with our agricultural re 
tion, wanted to know if American farmers really 
read farm papers. They addressed 5,000 letters 
to a list of farmers in lowa, asking them what 
farm papers they read. 2916 answered, and not- 
withstanding there are a number of splendid 
farm papers printed in that state, more Iowa 
farmers reported reading Farm Journal of 
Philadelphia, the great national farm monthly, 
than any other farm paper. Farm Yournal is 
the standard by which other farm papers are 
measured, both as to circulation and value to 
advertisers desiring to reach the rural classes. 


POOR E He te He 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 183,984. 





West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricuitural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, The Bluejacket. Semi-mo. The only 
publication devoted exclusi.ely to the interests 
of alienlisted menofthe U.S. Navy. Circulation 
for 1908 6,100. Write for advertising rates. 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 





Providence, Daily ¥ournal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (©@). Sunday, 25,861 
(©0). Evening Bulletin, 46,373. aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerley, Daiiy Sun. Does a sworn NET 
PAID cir. statement interest you? We have it. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 





Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for1g08, daily (@@) 13,416 
Sunday, (OO) 14,130. 


partanburg, ey Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 





TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1908, 12,035. OnlyChattan 
paper permitting examination cir. 


culation by A. A. A. Carries 

more advertising in 6 days than 

morning paper 7 days. , 

Want ad medium. Guarantees 
largest circulation or no pay. 





Knoxville, Fournal and Tribune, 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 43,786; Sunday, 63,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 
Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by AAA. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. —— Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined by A. A 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827 Ouly 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, sy hy ene Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. 


8t. Albans, Messenger, ~~: es for 
1908, 8,182. Examined by A A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Feb., 1909, 
3,795. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (O®) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seatte 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Feb. ’o9, cir. of 

69,436 daily, 83,762 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

tothe advertiser. In 19¢6-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 





Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
39,646; Daily, 32,088; Weekday, 
30,874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


- WEST VIRGINIA 


Pairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. Largest circulation in Fairmont. 
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WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, February, 
1909, daily, 4,848; semi-weekly, 1,818. 


Madison, Siate Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086. 

Milwaukee, Evening Wiscomsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (OO). Carries largest amount 


of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukce, 7he Fournal, ev:., 

ind daily. Daily average for 

Alas) 1908, 65,827; fur Feb., 1909, 
AN 59,292; daily gain over Feb. 1908, 

TEED 5,020. Over 50g of Milwaukee 
8 homes. Filet rate 7 cents per line. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1908, 8,898. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Yournal, daily. Average for 1908, 
4,350; December, 1908, 4,613. 


T* WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56.317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
Temple Ct. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
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WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ribume. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Feb., 1908, 15,618; Feb., 1909,17,191. H- 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 190%, daily, 37,096; daily Feb., 1909, 
39,889; weekly 1908, 27,425; Feb. 1909, 30,074, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Kates 56c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Daily average for 
Feb. '09, 26,525. Weekly aver., 29,600. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 560,197. 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subserib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Datly Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,386 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. _A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 

















COLORADO 


WANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 





THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (O@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
THE Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 





THE Daily News is Chicago's Want Ad 
Directory. 





INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 

During the the year of 1908 The Star 
carried 309.48 columns more paid 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 

Rate, One Cent Per Word. 

The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 














MAINE 


Bi be. E Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 


Kit kik 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Lee 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


We Br We Ye We Ye 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] OO 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any, price. 
Classified wants printed in Feb- 
ruary, 1909, amounted to 154,098 
lines; individual ads 20,819. 
Eight cents per agate line it 


charged. Cash order one cent 
©0 | a word. 


THE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers 

A It publishes over 140 columns of 

GUAR Want advertisements every week 

re ED at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68, 671. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 


MONTANA 
THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word, Cir. 


culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday, 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Evening Fournal \eads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger. 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y,'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over go% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


TH E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS' INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO : 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circv.ation, 


AHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City,30,130. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


-PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 72mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper, Greatest circulation, 


UTAH . 
HE Calt Lake 7ribune—Get result s—‘Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 





than any newspaper in Montreal. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





quaiity of their circulation than for 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 


Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the s 


the mere number of copies printed. 


so-called gold marks (O©). 




















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (QO@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Every body in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
she Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
33,762 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (Q@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (QO), Chicago. Only “Goid 


Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Journal (00). Chicago, the 

grain wade's accep ed medium for “Want"’ ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (O@). Actual 
5,866. 


average circulation tor 1905, 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (QO). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1901, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (@@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (Q@), established 
1890. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 





Springtlield Republican (Q@®). Only Gold 
Mark daily in western Massachusetts. 

Worcester ag ec Publique ( ), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(QO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@@). 


Pioneer Press (@@). St. Paul. Most reliable 
paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Fournal, (O@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (Q@@). A consoli- 
ation of “Street Railway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (@@). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (@@©). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
Printers’ Ink. 
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New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that’s LIFE. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York Times has a greater city sale 
than any other New York morning newspaper 
except one. 


New York 7ribune (Q©), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (@@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (Q@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (QO), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (Q@@). Seattle’s most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 


The Seattle Times (©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (Q@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto ( ), prevents waste of 
money Equals results of three other papers. 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
ad cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 
ess than one dollar. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING 








'OLDERS, CIRCULARS, BOUKLETS— 

Strong, attractive, forceful matter that 
laughs at the waste basket ; that goes straight 
to the point; that brings RESULTS. Well 
written, well illustrated, well printed. If you 
want that kind of a folder, circular, booklet or 
catalogue drop usa postal. Gladto see you— 
if you say so; no charge for talking it over. 
Address the nearest office, THE B. AND B 
iCO., 118 Market St., Newark, N. J.; New 
York Office, in care of E. 1. MITCHELL, 








Secv., Suite 361, 50 Church St., N. Y. 
santos 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 








REDERICK C. SMITH, “The Ad Man,” 

45 W. 34th St., N, Y. Campaigns planned; 
Newspaper and Magazine Advertising placed 
anywhere. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 2% Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 





ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 








ADVERTISING CUTS —_ 


TIRACTIVE SERIES of Initial Letter Cuts 
for saile—a bargain. PICTORIAL ADVER- 
TISING CO., 116 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 





HOE CUTS THAT PULL TRADE! Write 
for Spring cataloge; The “SHOE CUT 
SHOP. Cor. 7th and K Sts.. Washington, 1). C 





BESNARD'S Soliciting Dept. Representing 
members of the Associated Billposters; can 
furnish estimate for a billposting campaign to 
cover any city, state or section of country, 
First-class service at Association rates, under 
Association guarantee and with full co-oper- 
ation of every billposter with this Agency in 
producing the best possible results for the Ad- 
vertiser. CHAS. BERNARD, Suite 609, Rector 
Building, Chicago. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
“Business Building by 
Correspondence” 


tells you the latest and best methods of getting 
orders, checks—money—by mail. 


It Tells You How to Sell 
Your Goods at a Profit 
all over the country, to people you have never 
seen or known, 
A Free Copy if you mention Printers’ Ink, 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


119 Nassau St. Phone,5374 Cortland. New York 








COIN CARRIERS 





$3 PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WKAPPER CO.,, Detroit,Mich, 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE Saturday Evening Post covers every State 
and Territory. 


HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 


BLACK Chicago-New YVork-Pittsburg, for 
THE K 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 




















____ ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


ET our price on any advertising novelty or 
premium. We have everything. Kight 
prices. Prompt service. Write KLINE ADV. 
AGENCY, Ridgway, Pa (Branch at Buffalo). 











ENGRAVING 





ALFTONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
ter class of printed matter. THE STAND- 
AKD ENG. CO., 560 Ith Ave., New York. 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO, (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 





HE man who advertises should write for 

PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


. Establis’d 1889 
Gatchel & Manning Pritroeunis 
DESIGNERS & ENGRAVERS in one or more 


COLORS for Catalogs, Advertisements and Com- 
mercial Work, Extensive, upeto-date facilities. 
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ELECTROTYPES 


Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Lafgest electrotyp- 





~_— 









ers’ Biock Cincinnati, 0. 





RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 








—_—_— 





FOR SALE 





UST SELL AT ONCE—A complete Elec- 

trotyping Plant. One Harris Automatic 
Press with sheet, bag and envelope attach- 
ments, one Monotype Outfit, consisting of one 
caster and two keyboards, one German Disk 
Printing and Ruling Machine, one Sheridan 
Embossing Machine, standing presses, imposing 
stones, etc. Address BECKER BROS., 51 ‘Ter- 
minal Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 
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MAILING LISTS 





ET the farmer's trade by using prin'ed 

County Mailing Lists of Farmers in Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Kentucky. 
Write for prices on any number, L. C. BAM- 
FORD, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 








MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





Yours MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 
seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRinTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





PAN TEO—Cimts and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $26 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
to my teachings. 

GEORGE H. POWELi, Advertising and Busi- 
ness Expert, 1155 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. 





ANTED—Writer who has and is “ doing 

things.’’ Must be able to make lay-outs 
and have agency experience. Good opening 
with out-of-town growing agency. State salary 
expected. “COPY,” care Printers’ Ink, 





WYANTED—An experienced and capable cir- 
culation manager. Must, be a hustler, 
temperate and know city cisculation in its every 
detail. $25.00 per week as a starter. State age, 
whether married or single, references and send 
a photograph if you have one. GALVESTON 
TRIBUNE, Galveston, Texas. 





EWSPAPER POSITIONS—We have good 

openings for reporters with some experi- 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
linotype operators, speed not less than 4,500 
minion; wages, union scale or better. All de- 
partments represented. Booklet free. FERN- 
ALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Ad. Writer; experience with 
publishing house desirable. 
Address or call on appointment, 
CALEB L. LITCHFIELD, 
Secretary Hampton's Magazine, 
room 529, Marbridge Building. 





Aggressive, Progressive 
dvertising 
Copy and Plan Man 


A big man mentally, possessing: Individuality, 
ability, intelligence, record of successful experi- 
ence. He must prove by letter and submitting 
examples of his work that it is worth my while 
to give him an interview. Perhaps YOU possess 
these qualifications. Don’t call without invita- 
tion or you will be denied an audience. JOSEPH 
E. BAER, INC., Advertising and Selling Cam- 
paizrs, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MULTI-TYPEWRITING 





ULTI-TYPEWRITING, Addressing, Print- 

ing, Copy for Sales-Literature. Write on 
letterhead. R. & P. ADVERTISING SER- 
VICE, Detroit, Mich. 








PATENTS 








p——= PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





OUNG MAN twelve years in charge contract 
and checking depts. arg general advertiser, 
open for proposition. F.M.F., care Printers’ Ink. 





Wweitse of unquestioned authority on gentle- 
men’s fashions desires connection with a 
high class publication. Published articles gladly 
submitted for approval. C. A. L , Printers’ Ink. 





EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN 
DESIGNS ADVERTISING ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, wants position with Western daily, or 
department store. Highest references, Ad- 
dress EF. H. E., care Printers’ Ink, 
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DVERTISING MANAGER — Experienced 

correspondent and department manager. 
Forceful writer of all advertising matter. Pians 
and executes entire campaign. Manufacturing 
and publication experience. Moderate salary. 
«G, P.,"’ care Printe:s’ Ink. 





D° YOU NEED ME ?—Age 26, energetic and 
willing worker, Nine years’ experience in 
the advertising line. Am anall around man inthe 
advertising agency business, except Ad-writer 
and Solicitor, At present employed, but want 
to make a change. Interview requested. Ad- 
dress “‘ ADVERTISING," care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—A position by a man in the out- 
door advertising field—who has had 20- 
years’ experience in every branch and who can 
take entire charge of a campaign having prac- 
tically covered every city of any size and impor- 
tance in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Address “ W. E. L.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 











The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 

The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
PRINTERS’ INK. A dozen | 
prominent advertisers want | 
high-priced advertising | 
managers now—read their 
ads in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising man 
who wants another posi- 
tion makes his wants 
known through Printers’ 
INK. 

If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a Print- 
ERS’ InxK Classified ad. 
































| Who wants 


an Office 


| Manager 

| Who is also a bookkeeper and 
knows quite a bit about adver- 
tising? Salary $30. Address 
“A. V.,” care Printers’ Ink. 








Trade Paper 
Opportunity 


Ill health causes owner to desire 
to retire from large trade pub- 
lishing business. The _ paper 
does business on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and is held in high- 
est esteem by its readers. 





Annual volume of business above 
$300,000, and pays good divi- 
dends on this amount. 


The technical side of the business 
is well cared for and the owner 
would be glad to sustain advis- 
ory relations with the property 
for years to come, if he could 
be relieved of the responsibility 
and work. 


Price $250,000. Terms. 
Might sell control to satisfactory 
party. 





“RETIRING,” care Printers’ INK 











WANTED TO BUY 


effect) of first consideration. 


and your lowest offer. 


New York City. 





Eczema or Skin Disease Business 


Must be a remedy of merit and have plenty of testimonials. Ex- 
tent of business at the present time not important. 
remedy and genuineness of testimonials (latter must still be in 
State how long business has been 
established, number of testimonials, receipts at the present time, 
Address, “T. M.,” care Printers’ INK, 


Merit of 
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I Business Going Out 


The MacManus-Kelley Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is sending out orders for_three- 
color pages for the Hartford Rubber 
Works to a number of large weeklies 
and monthlies. 


The advertising of the John Reily 
Hoe Co., which has been confined to 
the Southern states, is being extended 
to agricultural papers and weekly farm 
editions of daily newspapers through- 
out the country. The Chambers Agency, 
of New Orleans, which handles the ac- 
count, is at present sending out con- 
tracts for a series of 6-inch and 12-inch 
advertisements. 





The Beers Agency, Havana, Cuba, is 
placing some business in Spanish papers 
for F. H. Hopkins (Oriental Cream). 


The Republic Metal Wire Co., New 
York, is using space in Michigan news- 
papers only through the Batten Agency. 


Orders for the St. Regis Hotel are 
oing out from the Presbrey Co., New 
York. 


The Wagner-Field Co., 1777 Broad- 
way, New York, is asking newspapers 
throughout the country for rates. 


The Philo Hay Specialties Co., New- 
ark, N. J., is placing orders and copy 
for 5,000 lines, business going out 
direct. 





Scribner's Magazine is sending out 
200-line copy to newspapers to adver- 
tise T. Roosevelt’s articles. 





Orders for preferred position in lead- 
ing magazines are going out through 
the MacManus-Kelley Co. for the Libby 
Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


The E. E. Vreeland Agency, New 
York, is placing some Rengo Corset 
business for the Crown Corset Co., of 
New York. 





Fourteen thousand lines are going out 
through E. H. Clarke, of Chicago, for 
the Val Blatz Brewing Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


The Federal Adv. Agency, New York, 
is using small dailies in Indiana and 
Iowa for “La Reclama,” a cigar made 
by the Cuban Cigar Factory, New York. 


The Pomeroy Agency, New_York, is 
putting out copy for Warner Bros. Co., 
tidgeport, Conn., in Southern papers. 


The Lord Agency, New York, is 
placing business in Office magazines 
for H. N. Morse, Trenton, N. J. 





_ The Fuller Agency, Chicago, is _plac- 
ing 900 lines in the South for T. H. 
Midgley. 


The Batten Agency, New York, is 
sending out contracts to newspapers for 
the “Essen Shoe,” made by the Hoyt 
Shoe Co., Manchester, N. Hi, in towns 
and cities where that company has 
stores. 


The MacManus-Kelley Co. has secured 
the account of the Toledo Metal Wheel 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. Baby carriages and 
toys are being advertised in a few lead- 
ing publications. 


The George Batten Co., New York, is 
sending out some copy to newspapers 
for the National Lead Co. 


The Hicks Agency, New York, is 
sending out orders for the Independent 
Chemical Co., New York, to advertise a 
rat poison. 


The J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York, is_ placing some small business 
for the Nubian Co., New York. 


_ The Acetylene Lamp Co., New York, 
is using space in farm_ publications 
through the Lord Agency, New York. 


The MacManus-Kelley Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is sending out 70 inches to metro- 
politan newspapers for the Cadillac Mo- 
tor Car, of Detroit, Mich. 


1 Oe 
BOSTON NOTES. 








Country papers through New England 
are receiving contracts covering ten 
weeks’ service for the advertising of 
Quaker Oats from Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Heyworth Building, Chi- 
cago, 


The Elton Specialty Co., 165 Tre- 
mont street, oston, is asking for 
rates on classified advertising from New 
England papers. 


The Boston office of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society has been using 
a limited number of New England news- 
papers, one in a city, showing their an- 
nual statement. The New England ad- 
vertising on this is placed by Charles 
E. Townsend Equitable Building, Bos- 
ton. 








Plans for the campaign of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., are being made by the 
P. F. O’Keefe Agency. A _ smaller list 
of publications will be used next year. 





The Suffolk Silk advertising is now 
placed through Mr. Charles E. Bellatty, 
of the H. B. Humphrey Co. Mail order 
women’s publications are being used. 


The Boston office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son is making plans for the fall ad- 
vertising of the Youth’s Companion, 
Large space will be used. 
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The Wm. Underwood Co. has decided 
upon Street & Finney, of New York, 
as their agents. A campaign in the mag- 
azines will be conducted this spring 
and summer for Underwood's Devilled 
Hams and their other food products. 





Arthur B. Hitchcock, Jr., formerly 
with the J. T. Wetherald Agency, is 
now located with the Boston office of 
the C. F. Wyckoff Co., 79 Milk street. 
He is making up a list of New England 
papers for the Emerson Shoe Co. 





Some large advertising for Dr. 
Shireson is being placed in a few New 
Engiand cities where they have branch 
offices. This account is placed by H. 
E. Ayres & Co. 


The H. B. Humphrey Co. is placing 
some advertising for the Suffolk Card 
Co. in a large list of publications car- 
rying classified advertising. 


The Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, is 
cutting down its list this spring and 
taking larger space in the publications 
that have paid before. The orders 
will go out through Biggs, Young, 
Shone & Co. 


Mr. J. H. Wheelock, of the Wright 
Wire Co., Worcester, is using one or 
two of the higher grade publications this 
spring in addition to his. regular page 
copy in the trade papers. He is adver- 
tising their special wire fences for coun- 
try residences. 








The Walton Advertising & Printing 
Co. is making up a list for the 1909 
advertising of Smith & Thayer Co. on 
the Winchester Heater. Fewer papers 
are to be used this year and contracts 
will be for 1,000 lines. 





The C. Brewer Smith Agency is plac- 
ing the advertising of G. W. Ware, who 
expects to have the underwriting of 
the coming bond issue of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Large copy will be used 
later in papers in the larger cities over 
the country. 





The March meeting of the Ad Men’s 
Club of Boston, held at the Boston 
City Club on March 18th, was devoted 
to “The New England Idea as Advo- 
cated by the Ad Men’s Club of Bos- 
ton.” The speakers were. George B. 
Gallup, N. E. representative Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine, on “The Advertising 
Man and the Banks.” H. B. Humph- 
rey Co., on “How Can the Ad Men’s 
Club Co-operate with the Merchants’ 
Association of New Engiland.’’ James 
T. Wetherald, president James T. Weth- 
erald Agency, on “How Can the Ad 
Men’s Club Help the Manufacturer?’ 

_——~+oon 


PHILADELPHIA ITEMS. 


J. H. Hartzell, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son and with Powers & Arm- 
strong, has opened an _ advertising 
a in the Bulletin Building. One 
of his first accounts is the Chas. 
Fiegenspan Brewery, for which he is 
sending out 1,000-inch orders to news- 
papers. 





New orders for Fels-Naptha Soap 
are going to newspapers in Indiana and 
Kentucky from the Ireland Advertising 
Agency. 





William Bray, a member of the ed. 
itorial staff of the Philadelphia Jy. 
quirer for several years, has joined the 
staff of the Henry Hornberger Adver. 
tising Agency. 





Chiclets copy is going to monthly and 
weekly magazines and newspapers from 
the Arnold & Dyer Agency. 





A comprehensive campaign for the 
American Baking Co., of Baltimore, to 
introduce A B C Bread is being con. 
ducted by the Ireland Advertising 
Agency. Newspapers, painted signs and 
bulletins are being used in the Bealti- 
more territory. 





Magazine advertising for Thos. Mee- 
han Sons, nurseries, is handled by 
Charles Blum. Orders for early sum- 
mer issues are going out. 


The Central Y. M. C. A. of this 
city is using newspaper_advertising to 
attract new members. The advantages 
of the handsome and well-equipped new 
building which was recently completed 
forms the burden of the copy. 





a 
CHICAGO ITEMS. 





The regular large spring campaign of 
the Ohio Carriage & Harness Co. is 
being sent out to magazines, mail order 
— agricultural papers by Long-Critch- 
eid, 





The White Enamel Refrigerator mag- 
azine campaign is being handled by 
Long-Critchfield. 


Cream of Wheat magazine —_ and 
oe are going out from Long-Critch- 
eld. 





The Canadian Pacific Railway cam- 
paign on Sunny Southern Alberta is 
being handled by Long-Critchfield, large 
space being used in the magazines, 
newspapers and agricultural papers. 


Long-Critchfield are placin large 
copy in magazines for a new advertiser, 
the Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind., 
the largest transmission machinery 
builders in the world. A _ very large 
appropriation has been made for a gen- 
eral advertising campaign, which is said 
to include several double spreads for 
the Saturday Evening Post in 1909. 





Long-Critchfield are placing orders 
for the spring campaign of the H. 
Gossard Co., manufacturers of Gossard 
Corsets. Since Long-Critchfield have 
handled this account it has become 4 
large one for general magazine and 
newspapers. 





Long-Critchfield are sendin out 
orders for the Schacht Automobile to 
a large list of magazines and farm 
papers. 
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handling the 


Long-Critchfield are — 
Clay, Robinson & Co. live stock com- 
mission account, carrying pages and 
large copy in all the leading agricul- 
tural papers. 


+ 0 
KANSAS CITY—ST. LOUIS NOTES. 





The Schwab Clothing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has started its regular spring 
campaign in daily newspapers in the 
South and West. Ten thousand-line 
contracts are being made and — and 
orders are going out through H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, St. Louis, for 200 lines 
in the daily and a full page in the 
Sunday editions. Quarter-page copy will 
also be used in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


The F. A. Gray Adv. Agency, Kan- 
sas City, is placing orders for the Harris- 
Goar Riseiry Co., same city, in weekly 
editions of dailies advertising watches 
by mail on time payment plan; 82 and 
49-line copy is being used. This ad- 
vertiser is also using farm papers and 
weeklies with 154-line copy advertising 
razors by mail. 





D. Feltenstein, St. Joseph, Mo., is 
conducting a mail order whiskey cam- 
paign in the South and Southwest, using 
display copy in the weekly editions of 
dailies in same _ section. Orders are 
going out through H. W. Kastor & 
Sons, Kansas City office. 





The Whitman Agricultural Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is putting out orders for 
42 lines in agricultural papers for April, 
May and June, advertising hay-baling 
presses. The St. Louis office of Humph- 
rey Advertising Co. is handling the 
account. 





The stock and bond department of 
the Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, 
will begin a campaign in farm papers 
published in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska in April, advertising 
high-grade stocks and bonds to farm- 
ers. Orders for 150-line copy are going 
out through the St. Louis office of I 
W. Kastor & Sons. 





Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis 
office, are placing 26-time orders in 
farm papers for the Bostrom-Brady 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., advertising farm 
levels. Fifty-six-line display copy is 
being used. 





The Kansas City office of H. W. 
Kastor & Sons is making up a_large 
list of dailies and weeklies in the South- 
west for a spring campaign for the 
Ellett-Kendall Shoe Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Five and ten thousand-line con- 
tracts are being made and copy and 
orders going out for 150-line display 
advertisements. 





The Ross Broiler Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., is conducting a campaign in 
high-class women’s publications adver- 
tising a broiler which they manufacture. 
Forty-line display copy is being used. 
H. W: Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
Office is placing the advertising. 
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The Trusight Spectacle Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., is running 90-line display 
copy in the Sunday editions of metro- 
politan dailies throughout the country. 
The orders are for 22 insertions. They 
are also using 188-line copy in farm and 
mail publications. The Horn-Baker 
Agency, Kansas City, is placing the 
business. 





_ The Coca-Cola Co. is placing 5,000 

lines in the Southwest through the 

D’Arcy Agency, of St. Louis. 
—+o>—___—_ 


NOTES. 





W. M. Armistead, a_ well-known 
Southern advertising man, has joined 
the force of N. W. Ayer & Son. 





Williard E. Carpenter, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago Chron- 
icle, and later business manager of the 
Telegram, is to be associate publisher 
of the National Co-operator and Farm 
Journal, at Fort Worth, Tex., with of- 
fices in Chicago. Mr. C. Reimers 
has just bought the National Co-operator 
and Farm Journal, which in addition to 
being a farm paper, is also the official 
organ of the farmers’ educational and 
co-operative societies. 





The Rutland, Vt., Herald claims to 
carry more local and foreign advertising 
than any other Rutland paper. It is 
the only Rutland paper whose circula- 
tion has been examined by the Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers. The 
Herald is listed in Printers’ Inx’s 
“Roll of Honor.” 





George Brent Neale, recently with 
the Publicity Company, New York (now 
dissolved), has joined the Robert M. 
McMullen Company as solicitor. 





Miss Annie Partlan, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Smith, Gray & Com- 
pany, New Ycrk, has become a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of 
Wm. Filene’s Sons & Co., Boston. 


The Atlas Club, Chicago, is planning 
another of its rollicking events for 
April 1. Its famous minstrels, including 
John A. Dickson, Frank L. E. Gauss, 
Howard Patterson, Morris Ebersole and 
Col. Wm. A. Stiles. “Signor” W. M. 
Shirley will be “impresario” as usual. 
The entertainment follows the club’s 
semi-annual dinner. A clever poster 
has_ been issued, containing a cartoon 
by McCutcheon. 





M. S. Peet, New York representa- 
tive of Vick’s Magazine, has also be- 
come representative for Eternal Prog- 
ress in the Eastern territory. 





Large numbers of Iowa editors gath- 
ered at Des Moines recently to protest 
against the proposed law to regulate 
advertisin by eliminating certain 
classes of advertising. They argued 
that a sufficiently stringent law guard- 
ing public interest was already on the 
statute books. 
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There was a time when guessing guided 
most ad in their dit 





Modern keying systems have eliminated 
the guess. 


Every advertisement that goes into a new 
magazine is ‘‘one time” and “‘keyed”’ to 


the handle. 


THE CIRCLE Magazine has been 
an “‘open face watch”’ in the key game— 
as you may know. 


To be consistent with our editorial policy 
of “‘Whatsoever things are true; whatso- 
ever things are honest; whatsoever things 
are just, etc.,"" we have simply asked a 
trial and no charity. 





We do not want an advertiser to spend 
money if we feel we cannot benefit him. 


With this policy, our April number, now 
in press, carries more advertising than any 
number in the past fifteen months. 


Every number of 1909 has carried more 
advertising, at least 20% more, than the 


same month of the previous year. 


The real point is that we have had few 
new advertisers, The increase represents 
the increased use of space by those who 
have “‘keyed”’ us to the hilt. 


One advertiser who used 252 lines three 
times has 1008 lines in April. An auto- 
mobile advertiser who has spent $3,200 
with us in nine insertions is whispering 
about a “‘spread’’ of 1908 lines for May. 
Have we arrived? 


Our advertising rate is 75 cents a line. 
130,000 average for 1909 guaranteed. 
May number closes April 10. 


THE CIRCLE MAGAZINE 
Wm. H. Beers, Advertising Manager, 
Madison Square, New York. 











INK. 


GRIST 





FOR FARM_ 


AND 
ORDER PAPERS. 


MAIL 





NerpurG MANuFACTuRING Co., 
Gasolene and Kerosene Cans, 
West Point, Nes., March 9, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ Inxk: 

Would it be consistent for you to 
run a few lines in Printers’ Inx to the 
effect that this company wants late rate 
cards from farm journals, magazines, 
newspapers and ail order papers? The 
writer notes that in one or two in- 
stances you have recently done this, and 
would like to know if you could oblige 
us in the same manner. 

Tue NersurG MAnuFACTURING Co., 
R. A. Turner, Adv. Mgr. 


—_ tO 
HAMBLIN RETIRES. 


W. F. Hamblin, president of W. F. 
Hamblin & Co., successors to Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., has tendered his resig- 
nation to take effect April 1st. This 
action is necessitated by serious illness 
in his family, which will prevent his 
giving close attention to the affairs of 
the agency for a considerable length of 
time. 

Mr. Hamblin will be succeeded by 
Chas. W. Haller, but will retain financial 
control of the agency. 

—_+o2—___—_ 


“OUTSTRIPPING ITSELF.” 


Austin_ REEp. 
Lonpon, E. C., Feb. 16, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Enclosed is remaining dollar of our 
1909 subscription which you are send- 
ing addressed to Austin Reed; the 
writer also has a copy through Mr. 
Sears and has just received the Review 
number for January 20th; it is “big” 
and looks full of interest even to us 
as retailers. The late Mr. Rowell 
turned out some fine numbers of P. L, 
but it looks as if his efforts are being 
outstripped. 

Austin REE, 
P. Epps, Adv. Dept. 
_—+0>—_——— 

Southern Idaho has a league of com- 
mercial clubs with headquarters at 
Boise, which is busy on an advertis- 
ing campaign. Walla Walla has raised 
one of the largest funds in the North- 
west. Astoria has been so pleased with 
its two years’ advertising campaign that 
it is laying out another one. 


The A. W. Ellis Advertising Agency, 
Boston, has engaged Mr. Henry Kuhns, 
who, for the past nine years, has been 
advertising manager and assistant re- 
tail manager for Leopold Morse Com- 
pany, one of the largest wholesale and 
retail clothing concrns in New England. 


The Kentucky International News 
Co. was incorporated at Louisville 


March 13th; capitalized at $1,000. A 
general news-vending business, inciud- 
ing the sale of magazines and news- 
papers, will be carried on. 


Walter B. Snow, publicity engineer, 
Boston, Mass., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the corporation of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. 
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NARROW 
MINDED 


Some publishers don’t advertise in Print- 
ers’ Ink 

Because: 

It refuses to say nice things about them, 

or because 

It says unpleasant things about them, 

or because 

They don’t believe in advertising. 


BROAD 
MINDED 


Other publishers use Printers’ Ink 

Because 

They believe in advertising 

and because 

They have something of value to talk 
about 

arid because 

They know that Printers’ Ink is fair to 


everyone—doesn’t “jolly” its patrons or 
“roast” the others (unless they deserve it). 


Most of the publications that are grow- 
ing and “doing things” tell about it in 
Printers’ Ink. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 3lst Street :: New York City 


























MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 
Pages Ag. Lines 
SySAOM. vic ccocccbocccccses 362 36 


Country Life in America 

ICONS.) 6+. sseseeeeeeerers 
Everybody's 
McClure’s ..... +--+ 
Review of Reviews........ 108 


vies’ Home Journal 














(..s.).. ur 
Cc smopoli go 
Munsey's $9 
Woman's Home 

panion (cols,).... 9 
Suburban Life (cols.) 10h 
American Magazine....... 70 


Garden Magazine (cols.) . 119 
SUMset, 00 .ccecersccccseose 75 
Harper's Monthly. .. .... 73 
Business Man's Magazine. 72 
Century > 



















ADVERTISING INLEADING MONTHLY 


2838 


Pacific Mont! ATE ’ 
Success (culs.)....+e.00e - 86 ‘ 
World's Work ssencn 3S 34,05 
1 Jor 13.736 
60 43,47! 
59 33.335 
Putnaras’s. 59 13.328 
Vachting (c 87 12,535 
© ook .. 52 31,648 
Van Norden. 52 11,648 
Ladies’ Worl 56 33,200 
World To-Day 49 11,144 
Modern Priscilla (cols.)... 61 10,489 


Pictorial Review (cols.).. 62 30,462 


Outdoor Life 


Homg Magazine (cols.).. 53 10,189 
, 4 











Pearson's ..... sf 10,136 
Housekeeper (cols.).. 50 10,000 
Metropolitan........++.++ 43 9,688 
McCall's Magazine (cols.). 70 9.523 
Harper's Bazar.....+.+006 38 8,659 
Out West (Feb.) ° 37 8,400 
Field and Stream.. 36 8,246 
Ainslee’s ......,. 36 8,078 
Designer (cols.) 5% 7957 








American Homes an 
dens (culs.).. 
Theatre Magazir 
New Idea Woman's M 
zine (cols.).....++ 


4 
House and Garden (cols.). 52 
Current Literature........ 32 





vUse Beaulilu Ul 
Broadway Magazine .. 







EIude Tee 
Lippincott’s ...... cgvoveee 
Recreation (cols )... ee 
Outer’s Book (Feb.)..... : 
Overland Munthly (Fe' 
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MARCH MAGAZINES. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 












Pages 
Dis cb icekn shetdodeccencets 204 45,766 
Country Life in America (ols). 256 
Everybody's 1%3 














American Ma; 
Fe World's Wa 














He Monthly....sesseees one 85 
Hampton's M: ° ee 
marden Magazine (cols.),.. 











Harper's Monthly... 
Technical World. 







Field and Stream 











































Current Literature.. woes 10,080 
Amer.Homes and Gardens(cols ) 55 9,41 
Pearson's. oo a 9,366 
Van Norden. 37 $37 
Metropolitan 37 6,288 
lar. 35 8 
Circle (cols,) 43 08 
OTYveevecdevs - 2 692, 
Putnam's and Reader..... 28 6,272 
Atlantic Monthly... + 2 6,160 
House and Garden ( 43 6,065 
Recreation (cols.) 31 6,418 
ue pry 6,376 
A 23 5,242 
Smith’s........ - 23 6,232 
Ameri: - 20 4,010 
Smart - Mu 
u 





Philistine... 2 lee 
Ee ee 


*April figures: 147 pages, 33,040 lines. In order 
p avoid confusion, Painters’ INK will hereafter 
ve only the figures of those magazines datcd 
ith the month named at the head of summary. 









“Instead of complaining when a pub- 
lication raises its rates, the advertiser 
should really welcome such a move.: If 
the advance is a legitimate one it means 
that the publication is growing—throb- 
bing with new life—and those are the 


conditions under which most advertising = be most resultful.” 


e Mahin Messenger, issue Feb. 1909. 


Every advertiser who uses space in HAMPTON’S during May 
protects himself to March issue 1g1o at our $200 rate. Absolutely the 
biggest bargain in the advertising world. 

If YOU knew what WE know about HAMPTON’S you would use 


it EVERY MONTH. 


FILE RESERVATION ORDER TO-DAY—Order Blank Enclosed. 
APRIL 3d LAST DAY TO GET YOUR COPY IN MAY ISSUE. 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Western Advertising Manager 


1638 Tribune Building, Chicago 


WILLIAM L. COLT 
Manager Advertising Department 
66 West 35th Street, New York 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 














